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faith. Such a commission was accordingly nominated; 
and the report of its nomination was made to the council 
of 1883, which expressed by resolution its satisfaction 
with the action taken, and its anticipation of happy 
results when the commission should have finished its 
labors and offered a creed and catechism ‘ to our churches 
for their use, if approved by them.’ No catechism was 
ever prepared. The creed was published in due time, 
not presented to the council, but to the churches, ‘to 
catry such weight of authority as the character of the 
commission and the intrinsic merit-of their exposition of 
truth may command.’ Of the commission of twenty- 
five, three dissented from the creed as issued. Some of 
the others expressed themselves as not fully satisfied with 
it, but willing to accept it as a compromise. No united 
judgment of the churches has ever been made concerning 
it. But it has been adopted as a standard by many local 
churches and by some associations of ministers and of 
churches.”” Such a state of things is desirable because 
it leaves opportunity for necessary readjustments, and 
will in time make desirable changes easy. 
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A CORRESPONDENT in Alabama, Mr. Gray, sends us, 
as applicable to the times, a quotation from F. W. Robert- 
son’s sermon, ‘‘Salvation out of the Visible Church.” 
He says: ‘‘There are some of us who can believe in the 
Christianity of those who are a little beyond our own 
pale; some who even dimly suspect that God may love 
the Jew; some, too, who will be ready with qualifications 
to acknowledge a benighted Roman Catholic for a brother; 
but how many of us are there who would not be startled 
at being told to love a Unitarian? how many who would 
not shrink from the idea as overbold, that he who is blind 
to the Redeemer’s Deity, yet loving him with all his 
heart, may, perchance, have that love accepted in place 
of adoration, and that it may be at our peril that we call 
him common or unclean? Oh! there was a largeness in 
the heart of Christ, of which we have only dreamed as yet, 
—a something, too, in these words, ‘God hath showed me 
that I should not call any man common or unclean,’ which 
it will require, perhaps, ages to develop.” Our corre- 
spondent adds, ‘‘It appears that the realization of this 
‘something’ was nearer than he hoped.” 
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Two straws show which way the wind blows in Eng- 
land. ‘‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding on 
Tuesday at the annual meeting of the Church Schools 
Company, held at the Church House, said the educational 
problem with which their company dealt was never in a 
more critical position than at present, but it was brimful 
of hope. He dwelt on the fact that the act of last year 
was the first in which the State had recognized the educa- 
tional needs of the middle class, and on the importance of 
the provisions of the measure for the promotion of sec- 
ondary education, and for the co-ordination of all the 
branches of the educational system. He advocated re- 
ligious education on avowedly church lines, and believed 
that the English people intended that denominational re- 
ligion should be recognized and should continue to be a 
portion of our educational work.’ This report is taken 
from the London Times; and in the same number we find 
the account of another meeting at which Mr. Augustine 
Birrell presided to welcome the new officers, Dr. Clifford 
and others: ‘‘The circular convening the meeting stated 
that the Education Act had been passed mainly to perpet- 
uate and strengthen the Established Church, a conference 
of the society’s supporters had resolved to make new and 
more determined efforts to hasten disestablishment, and 
the present appointments had been made as one means 
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of furthering that object.’ These signs of the times 
need no interpretation. The Church of England says 
through its archbishop, ‘‘We must attend more than ever 
to the education of children in schools controlled by the 
Established Church.” ‘‘Very well,” say others, ‘‘then 
we will disestablish the Church, and so make an end of 


the controversy.” 
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PERSONAL criticism is all right, so long as it is fair and 
balanced against a recognition of that which is good in 
the person criticised. The men and women who cannot 
endure antagonism and sharp criticism of all their public 
actions are, by nature and disposition, unfitted for public 
life. But the people who do nothing but announce faults, 
without any recognition of virtues, ought not to have in- 
fluence, and commonly do not, except temporarily, when 
they make their opinions the basis of charges which are 
injurious and which cannot easily be disproved. He who 
is not able to find defects in the character and the deeds 
of other men and women is not raised much above the 
estate of the fool. Any one can look about him in high 
life and low, in public and private affairs, and see how 
this one falls short of greatness, how another one with 
good intention lacks wisdom and action, and how few 
there are who can be depended upon to think and act 
always in the right way. But, if that is all such persons 
see and report, their wisdom is not to be trusted; and 
the public gains little from their scrutiny of human nat- 
ure and their social and political censorship. 
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WE have just read an article on the jealousies of pro- 
fessional men with the feeling that the treatment of the 
subject is too narrow. All men and women who are en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, and are brought into competi- 
tion or contrast with each other, necessarily see things in 
their fellow-workers and associates that for lack of oppor- 
tunity they could never observe in other people. Now the 
‘‘jealousy”’ which finds expression in adverse criticism or 
in faint praise is not wholly bad. Generous men must 
judge their companions, and even their friends, by the 
ideals of their profession. They see more quickly than 
others that their fellow-workers fall short, and in what 
particular. If they judge themselves by the same stand- 
ard, they may condemn themselves as severely as they 
do their neighbors. The greatest men and women often . 
have the greatest faults; and it would be possible for an 
ordinary person to be associated with a dozen of the 
greatest of them so arranged that, as he scans the circle, 
he could see only their faults. But the faults of the 


‘good and the great are not such as destroy moral health. 


A handsome, sound apple may have on one side a knurl 
or knot, which, although it destroys its symmetry, does 
not affect the quality of the fruit. Faults of character 
which are dangerous are like the specks of decay, which 
affect not only one apple, but all others with which it 
comes in contact. The faults of great men are by no 
means synonymous with vices. 


a 

Harp work, and plenty of it, is wholesome. They 
who work hard live longest and are happiest. They es- 
cape the ills and ails of the idlers and the pleasure-seekers. 
But a statement of truth like this is easily wrested from its 
right uses, and made to serve the purposes of the oppres- 
sor. Hard work that is compulsory, underpaid, and ex- 
cessive in length of time, is not wholesome. When he 
has secured his eight or nine hour day, the energetic and 
ambitious workingman does not cease to labor; but he 
turns to something that he wants to do, and rejoices 
in doing. Happy are they who have tasks to perform 
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which look toward ends so desirable that there are not 
hours enough in the day or days enough in the week for 
the work which lies before them. ‘The curse of drudgery, 
when it is not excessive, is that, after the task has been 
performed as a hireling, the life that remains is not en- 
riched by the wages of labor; and there is no end in view 
so worthy as to ennoble the drudgery by which it is at- 
tained. Mere task-work may be cheerfully accepted 
when it affords the means to enjoy other work which is 
desirable. 


Transitions. 


We hear constantly about reactions and transitions, 
and about our own time as an epoch of change. We are 
told that the world is waiting for something momentous, 
that society is upheaved by sub-social forces, that this is 
a moral interregnum, and that, while things are going on 
fairly well to-day, nobody knows what the morrow will 
bring forth. All this is true, important, and stimulating; 
but it is not new, and it is not portentous of evil days to 
come, or of unusual dangers threatening society at the 
present time, or of any great impending change. 

In a living world there is never a period which is not a 
period of transition. ‘There has never been a time in the 
history of man when some part of the human race was 
not going through social, moral, and intellectual changes, 
as significant as any now taking place. ‘The difference be- 
tween the old time and the new is that the changes now 
going on are wide-spread, and affect more meinbers of the 
human race than anything that has heretofore happened. 
The changes caused in Europe by the Protestant Refor- 
mation four hundred years ago were as great and as 
threatening as any which, ona larger scale, are to-day af- 
fecting the fortunes of nations and religions. The English- 
speaking race was as deeply moved by the events that 
led to the separation of England from the Roman 
Church as by any religious or social events of our own 
time. 

The changes which we note in the history of the past 
seemed vastly more important and far-reaching to those 
who lived when they occurred than they now do to us. 
Superficial changes in which the surface of things is torn 
up, leave few traces in after ages. India was ruled for 
hundreds of years by the Mogul emperors. Mohammedan- 
ism had full control of the government of India and the 
fortunes of the people; and yet, when the Moguls passed 
away, India remained in its essential features almost un- 
changed. If the English government should withdraw its 
viceroy and its army, the country would quickly revert to 
its former condition, with scarcely a trace left of Christian 
domination. 

_If the most extreme and drastic experiments were made 
in the life of the Church, in the organization of society, in 
the control of labor, and in socialism or imperialism, a na- 
tion that was honest and intelligent, of which the people 
really wanted the best things for themselves and their 
children, would apply the checks and remedies in time to 
prevent final disaster and hopeless ruin. ‘This is a time of 
change, but there is nothing frightful about it. There is 
no more danger in sight than enough to give an honest 
worker and a sound thinker something worth while to do. 
Col. Ingersoll used to say that this is a bad world, and he 
would stop it if he could. If the Shakers had their way, 
the human race would cease to be in one generation. 
There will never be men and women enough to consent to 
the suicide of the race, nor enough who will be willing to 
stand by to see society go to the dogs, to make the danger 
of moral disintegration and ruin overwhelming. We 
mst remember that the fathers and mothers of this gen- 
eration are the only ancestors that the next generation 
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will have, through whom to inherit all the life of the past 
which comes by heredity. The family cannot be de- 
stroyed; and, while it lasts, dangerous changes will be 
provided against just as soon as they are comprehended. 

The one defence against injurious changes is the moral 
integrity of the people. No nation ever fell into utter 
ruin if the people had a sound heart, a good conscience, 
and a firm will. Prosperity may be maintained and suc- 
cess assured for any great nation of which the majority 
are uncorrupted. Our country has been ruined, in the 
estimation of many people, at least twenty times since 
Washington assumed the command of the American 
army. ‘There have been perils and difficulties, diseases 
and doubts; but every crisis of social or political danger 
has passed, and, like the stormy wind, has purified the air. 

A righteous nation may fail through lack of physical 
strength to resist with success the attack of its enemies. 
But through failure such a nation rises to more command- 
ing influence. Prof. Lyon says Israel went into captivity 
a nation, and came out of captivity a church. But it 
took centuries to show the results of the sufferings en- 
dured by the nation that Isaiah personified as the suf- 
fering son of God. ‘There has not been a minute during 
all the centuries when mankind has not been making his- 
tory, passing through crises, living in times of transition, 
seeing the old passing and the new coming. But there is 
no moral interregnum; and there can be none for alert 
spirits, willing each to do his day’s work in a living world. 


“ Ghosts.” 


In Ibsen’s play that has recently been presented with 
marked success in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, we 
have a vital criticism of the influence of social conformity. 
Those conventional customs of society that demand of the 
individual the surrender of his own opinions and convic- 
tions Ibsen calls ghosts. Sometimes they are denom- 
inated prejudices or superstitions, but the dramatist 
means more than either of these words connotes. He 
includes under this designation all those feelings, senti- 
ments, ideas, and ideals that compel the individual to 
accept what has been established in the’ past by social 
practice, and which the individual accepts because they 
are regarded as proper, the custom of good society, and 
as conventionally synonymous with morality. Against 
all this Ibsen rebels, and he will have none of it. 

What he demands is personal freedom, the right of the 
individual to act as common sense, reason, and his own 
convictions of duty may require. That society should 
impose upon the individual its prejudices, conventional- 
isms, and inherited customs, Ibsen regards as an injustice. 
His play is a vigorous, incisive, and daring criticism of 
this social requirement. The folly of conformity to such 
claims seems to him undoubted. 

We may accept such criticism as wholesome and desira- 
ble. Many of the claims of society upon the individual 
are purely arbitrary, and they are often unjust. They 
are not natural, reasonable, or ethical. They do not con- 
duce to health, wisdom, or purity. They are not what 
men would adopt if they followed the dictates of social 
well-being, the requirements of personal development, or 
the affirmations of reason. Yet these conventionalisms 
are imperative, dictatorial, and insistent. The more ir- 
rational they are, the more mandatory they become. The 
greater their folly, the more ethical is the form given to 
their commands in the thought of those who accept them. 

In a degree Ibsen recognizes the true psychological 
nature of the ‘‘ghosts’”’ he condemns. Yet his criticisms 
are defective in so far as he fails to see that these inherited 
social laws are good as well as evil, that they create our 
ideals as well as our prejudices. Without them there 
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would be no ethical bond holding society together, no 
moral conduct to guide the individual. What habit is 
to the individual, such is transmitted social conviction 
to the people of a community or a nation. It is more 
powerful than habit, more effective than personal con- 
viction. Without it there could be no community of 
moral practice, no ethical motives that could be accepted 
in common by a people. That which creates prejudices 
and superstitions also creates moral purposes and ethical 
motives. If we condemn the one, we should be careful 
not to condemn the other. ‘This Ibsen has not done, be- 
cause he has not distinguished between the convention- 
alisms of social conformity and the imperative worth 
of ethical convictions. In reality, both are ghosts, in his 
use of the word; that is, both are the results of trans- 
mitted social action. The one is transmitted from the 
past as much as the other. If the one is bred into the 
bone of plastic and receptive youth, not the less is the 
other established in its power over us by the self-same 
process. 

Social conformity may often restrict the individual and 
limit his free and natural development. At the same 
time it is the force that creates human society and es- 
tablishes national existence. Without it society would 
everywhere disintegrate, and individual conflict would 
become the law of life. If the past lays its hand upon 
us to require what is sometimes foolish and sometimes 
stupid, it also braces us for duty, brings to us motives for 
the highest chivalry and the most vigorous heroism, and 
gives us the law within that forbids meanness and con- 
formity. 

In the name of individual freedom, Ibsen attacks the 
sovereign power of human fellowship, the social bond 
that creates families, nations, and communities of men 
of whatever kind. Prejudice is a speck of dirt on the 
fair face of social fellowship. Conventionality is an un- 
thinking loyalty to that power which makes human fel- 
lowship possible. In condemning the defect and the ex- 
cess, we have no right to attack the power that sustains 
our very existence as social beings. The social bond is 
woven of the most delicate threads, and we tear them 
away ruthlessly to our own peril. No iconoclasm but 
harms its perpetrator more than it harms society. It is 
said of Emerson that he took down our idols so tenderly 
that we did not know he had removed them, and this is 
the true method for the reformer. We must get rid of our 
ghosts by substituting worthy ideals in their place. We 
may banish our prejudices, but the social bond needs to 
be made stronger and more conformatory to wisdom and 
justice. 


Prayer to God. 


An Egyptian prayer on a papyrus roll reads: ‘‘Let me, 
O Lord, go among thy children for evermore. I have 
committed no theft; I have refrained from fraud and 
lying; I have maintained reverence for God and law; I 
have praised thy countenance, thou Sacred Being! God! 
Lord of time! I have loved thy servants: I have brought 
abundant sacrifices into the house of worship.”’ A great 
deal of public prayer at the present day consists of prais- 
ing God, as if it were a satisfaction to Deity and worthy 
of recompense. At least we are likely to make our 
prayers a leverage for mercy and forgiveness. A Hindu 
prayer of three thousand years before Jesus exclaims: 
“Let us not yet enter into the house of clay. Have 
mercy, Almighty! have mercy! I have gone wrong 
through want of thought! Have mercy! O thou wise 
God! Art Lord of all heavens and earth! Oh, listen on 
thy way!” Is the modern prayer essentially different in 
spirit? In plain words, is not prayer used as a means of 
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influencing God? Cover it with metaphors and roses of 
speech, yet this is the commonly accepted purport of. 
addressing Deity. The Governor of Kansas invited all 
the people to unite in asking God to put an end to a 
drought which in 1902 was burning up the crops of the 
State. If this be the true object of prayer, we are in- 
volved in the serious difficulty of finding two equally de- 
vout Christians praying for directly opposite results. In 
this way religion gets to be, as Socrates has it, a way of 
doing business with the gods. The man whose business 
is in bad shape prays for success in his enterprises. The 
shiftless man prays for a world where he will get on with- 
out thrift. The man whose sins trouble him prays not only 
for forgiveness, but also that the consequences of his sins 
may be blotted out. Prayer is a means, a power to per- 
suade God to help or to do. Selfishness exalts this power 
until it seems to be sacred. It becomes profane to reason 
about it. 

Is there a more rational basis for prayer? Has not 
modern philosophy so broadened the reign of law that 
there is larger room for prayer? Is there any fact of 
modern science more universally affecting thought and 
life than the declaration of the immanence of Life and 
Love and Purpose of Power, toward which we bear the 
relation of children? From the standpoint of modern 
thought, prayer becomes a personal effort to get at the 
spirit of nature, the God Life. It is not a lever to move 
and control that spirit, but a pure aspiration to under- 
stand him. Association makes character. To be with 
God is to become godly. The effect is primarily a moral 
upward movement in ourselves. The effort to know the 
good gives power to be good. The moral effect of divine 
communings opens a whole inner world to us, so that it 
seems to be but a poor life that deals only with material 
facts. The voluntary personal relation thus established 
with the divine power opens a channel into our souls, 
through which God can radiate his love and his strength: 
The sun must get at the eye by the will of the eye-owner. 
God can expand the soul with spiritual life and beauty 
only as the owner of the spirit wills to establish personal 
relations with God. ‘This relation established makes us 
not only a child of God by our heredity, but also by our 
own aspirations. Prayer becomes the family tie, the fel- 
low-feeling, an expression of the hope, tenderness, love, 
honor, good will, of the family of the redeemed. 

Such ‘prayer has a clarifying influence on reason and 
on will, giving us as the true end of life right character, and 
not mere happiness or knowledge. Yet, looked at a little 
deeper, we find that such prayer does have an influence on 
the outer universe. It makes our relations to nature dif- 
ferent in character; for by the single eye, by looking with 
high motives in our souls, things are transformed as well 
as purposes. Physical nature is what we can see, and 
no two men see the same thing alike. A landscape is not 
the same thing to a poet and to a sensualist. The whole 
world to one man may be a bestial trough from which 
to feed: to another man it may be the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. Right prayer affects nature in another 
way, for.the aspiring soul creates an atmosphere in 
which is generated health. Religion first works within 
us, and then makes heavens without us. Hell is the lack 
of aspiration: heaven is the abode of an upward looker. 

If modern science has anything positive to say of the 
universe, it is to assert its improvableness. Evolution, 
not completion, is the universal law. In such a system 
a noble human will has a chance. Human wishes or 
prayer may work along the line of the Infinite Purpose or 
against. If with him, we are learning to be prayerful in 
the right way, to will with God. If against him, then 
we are atheistic or infidel,— infidel to our natural power — 
to help, unfaithful to our ability to do right and to in- 
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crease the general moral conditions of the world. So 
then we may say that the scientific nature of prayer is 
upward looking and the fitting of our minds to receive 
God’s influence into our souls. Prayer, exalted to its 
true place, is the effort of a child seeking to know its 
Father, a reaching out after the Soul of things. 

The simple fact is that we have been learning to give 
up the idea of going into another world to find God. The 
realm in which to find him is the inner realm of to-day. 
His home, his kingdom, his presence, is within us. There 
is no mystery or artificial supernaturalism about it. 
Nothing is more plain than the road of good wishing and 
holy seeking. The sublimest fact made known by the 
most profound investigations of nature is this, that the 
Soul of the Universe is open to the simplest desire of the 
simplest good wisher. We have never got beyond, nor 
shall we ever get away from, the simple aspiration, Our 
Father who art in the heavens. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Ministerial Pensions. 


In a recent article in the Christian Register, Dr. Lyon 
has emphasized the need of providing more adequate 
support for Unitarian ministers in old age. It is the 
shame of our churches that so many of their ministers 
are permitted to suffer privation and so often obliged to 
leave their families insufficiently provided for. It is 
well known that our fellowship of churches is, propor- 
tionally speaking, one of the richest of Christian com- 
munions; and yet, in the matter of ministerial relief and 
in caring for the widows and orphans of the men who 
serve us, we are the most inconsiderate and careless. Al- 
most all our sister denominations have well-endowed 
and efficiently administered pension systems. Aged 
ministers are guaranteed annuities, and widows and or- 
phans are cared for. The aged servants of the United 
States government, of universities, of railroads, of great 
commercial organizations, receive pensions or retiring 
allowances as a matter of right. Unitarian ministers 
have nothing to look forward to except a possible grant 
of an annual alms from a society whose very name is 
forbidding,—the Society for the Relief of Aged and Des- 
titute Clergymen. 

A year ago a special committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was appointed to consider the whole 
subject. I took the initiative in the matter, not because 
I had any particular scheme to champion or any axe to 
grind, but because the sufferings of my brethren, and of 
their bereaved families, are brought so closely and con- 
stantly to my attention. It was no part of my official 
duty to touch the subject, and the work done by the 
members of the committee was aml unrewarded addition 
to their regular labors. The committee made report at 
the last annual meeting of the Association, and their 
statement of the facts of the situation and their recom- 
mendations can be found on pages 43 to 50 of the Annual 
Report of the Association. I do not want to repeat the 
arguments here. Suffice it that the committee made a 
thorough study of the methods of ministerial relief prac- 
tised by the Protestant bodies of Europe and America, 
they read the reports of all the relief societies, they sifted 
all the possible plans, and came to the conclusion that the 
new ‘‘Ministerial Pension and Insurance Fund” of the 
‘English Unitarians is the method that includes the larg- 
est number of benefits and the fewest defects. It is not 
a perfect plan, and has at least two serious disadvan- 
tages. It makes no new or additional provision for the 

present older generation of ministers, and it does nothing 
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for the younger brethren who are unable to pass the 


physical examination of an insurance company. It is 
a measure of preventive rather than of remedial charity. 
It confers rights as well as grants benefits. If it should 
be adopted, it will give no immediate relief to the exist- 
ing situation; but it will, in large measure, prevent the 
recurrence of such a situation. 

The Association voted to refer the committee’s report 
to the various ministerial associations for consideration, 
and made the subject a special assignment for the an- 
nual meeting of May 19, 1903. The attention of all the 
ministerial associations was duly called to this resolu- 
tion, but only four ministerial bodies are known to have 
taken any action. The Plymouth and Bay Association 
has approved of the adoption of the report. The Cam- 
bridge Association has taken the same action, and urged 
that, in addition, a fund for immediate relief be raised. 
The Boston Association has commended the plan of the 
committee, and advised that it be carried out under the 
auspices of the Society for the Relief of Aged and Desti- 
tute Clergymen. The Worcester Association has given 
the whole matter careful attention, and has issued a circu- 
lar letter to all Unitarian ministers, suggesting a plan 
for a mutual benefit society. It has also drafted a peti- 
tion to the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen, urging a change in the corporate name of 
the society, and asking the society to secure the amend- 
ments in the charter which will enable it to adopt and 
administer the proposed benefit scheme. This method 
may provide for the necessities of the situation better 
than the insurance plan. I hold no brief for any partic- 
ular scheme, but I do cherish the hope that the agitation 
of the subject will not be permitted to subside until 
something good has come out of it. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 

A REMARKABLE document was contributed to the liter- 
ature of American industries on Saturday of last week, 
when the commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt in October of last year, to investigate the strike in 
the anthracite coal regions, published the result of its 
deliberation. In most essential details the commission’s 
award is in favor of the striking miners. It recommends 
a general increase in wages, amounting in most cases to 
ten per cent. above the rates paid in April, 1902, the 
increase to take effect from Nov. 1, 1902; and the new 
rate to be considered as the minimum. The commission 
also recommends an increase of one per cent. in the wages 
of the miners for each increase of five cents in the aver- 
age price of white ash coal at or near New York. After 
providing for eight-hour shifts for engineers, pumpmen, 
and firemen, the report recommends the establishment of 
a permanent board of conciliation, representing work- 
men and employers, to which all future disputes shall 
be referred. The important issue involving the recog- 
nition of the United Mine Workers of America the com- 
missioners leave unsettled; but the award expressly 
stipulates that neither mine owners nor workers shall 
exercise any discrimination with regard to an employee’s 
membership or non-membership in the labor union. 


od 


Brrore the adjournment of the Special Session of the 
United States Senate on Thursday of last week the 
senior national legislative body ratified the Panama 
canal treaty and the treaty of reciprocity with Cuba. 
he vote of the Panama canal treaty was taken on 
Tuesday evening, March 17; and the unamended agree- 
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ment was ratified with only five votes in the negative: 
The treaty of reciprocity with Cuba was not so gently 
dealt with. When it was ratified on last Thursday by 
a vote of 50 to 16, it contained an amendment making 
it ineffective without enabling legislation by both 
Houses of Congress. This amendment was incorporated 
in the treaty before it was reported from committee, 
and it embodied the views of the uncompromising cham- 
pions of the protective tariff. There were persistent 
reports at the close of the session of the Senate that the 
President would call both branches of Congress to a 
Special Session early in the autumn, in order to pass the 
necessary legislation to make the treaty effective. 


wt 


Five large beef packing companies have been found 
guilty of maintaining an unlawful combination to con- 
trol prices of meat in the State of Missouri; and the 
Supreme Court of Missouri issued an order on Friday of 
last week prohibiting them from doing business in that 
State, and commanding them to pay a fine of $5,000 
each. The ouster will be effective for thirty days; and, if 
before the end of that time the companies shall accept 


a judgment and pay the fine, the prohibition will be 


suspended, and the corporations will be permitted to 
continue their business in Missouri. The decision is 
the culmination of proceedings which were instituted in 
May of last year by Attorney-general Crow. Hearings 
were held in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Jef- 
ferson City; and a mass of evidence was produced to 
show that the companies had violated the anti-trust 
laws of the State by combining to keep prices at a high 
level. The companies affected by the decision are the 
Armour Packing Company, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Hammond Packing Company, and Swift & Co., all of 
Chicago, and the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Company 
of New York. These corporations maintain branches 
in various cities of the United States, including St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph in Missouri. 


& 


HERBERT W. BOWEN, who has been acting as special 
plenipotentiary for Venezuela, in that republic’s contro- 
versy with the blockading powers, is authority for the 
report that a new element of uncertainty has been intro- 
duced in the dispute by the evident desire of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany to reach a private agreement with Ven- 
ezuela on the question of preferential treatment for the 
allies without reference of the general question to the 
tribunal at The Hague. Mr. Bowen is strongly opposed 
to any private settlement, in view of the existing pro- 
visional agreement to refer the contentions to the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, and has strongly urged 
the Venezuelan government to refrain from certain ne- 
gotiations that may be proposed by the representatives 
of the blockading powers. While the conduct of Germany 
and Great Britain is such as to suggest the possibility 
of the reopening of the entire controversy, President 
Castro at the end of last week further complicated the 
situation by asking the’ Venezuelan Congress to relieve 
him of the duties of the chief magistrate. His request 
was denied. 

rd 


AN important statement on the Venezuelan situation 
and other international issues touched by it was made 
in the Reichstag on Thursday of last week by Chancel- 
lor von Bulow, who said in reply to an inquiry from the 
centre: ‘‘The Venezuelan question was from the very 
beginning neither a question of territorial acquisition 
nor of glory for us, but of a settlement through extraor- 
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dinary means of business which has been complicated 
by the debtor’s untrustworthiness, whereby, of course, the 
maintenance of our honor played a part... . It was not 
merely a question of arranging the matter in hand, but 
of giving a warning which would serve for the future.” 
In discussing charges made by American newspapers, 
that Germany had territorial ambitions on the South 
American continent, the German chancellor said: ‘These 
perfidious attempts to sow discord were frustrated through 
the loyalty of the cabinets and the confidence in the hon- 
esty of our policy. ‘These fantastic and malicious stories, 
to our satisfaction, failed of their intended effect.” 


SK 


CLosE upon the announcement of a definite policy to 
settle the Irish land question, under the auspices of 
the British government, comes a persistent report from . 
parliamentary sources that Premier Balfour contem- 
plates the introduction of a bill embodying a modified 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland. Whether or not 
Mr. Balfour has had any serious intention of committing 
his government to such an important step, involving 
wide-spread issues, the significant fact remains that some 
comprehensive understanding has been reached by the 
government on the one hand and the compact group of 
Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons on the 
other. Up to the time of the publication of the Irish 
land reform plan, which is soon to be reportd to Parlia- 
ment in the form of a bill, it was the invariable rule of 
the Nationalists to vote solidly against the government on 
general principles. In the past few weeks there has been 
a complete reversal of the obstructionist policy of the 
Irish members, who now figure among the loyal sup- 
porters of the government. Perhaps an explanation of 
the rumor of a coming scheme of Home Rule for Ireland 
is to be found in this rearrangement of groups in the 
House of Commons. 


Brevities. 


It is difficult to give advice to the public about kissing, 
with dignity; and yet, when infectious diseases are spread, 
the danger is great, especially in the case of children, who 
are made the victims of the indiscriminate kissing customs 
of their elders. 


Pope Leo XIII. has passed through the ordeal of his 
celebration with wonderful ease for a man of hisage. He 
is a stately old man, and during his long life has lived to 
such good purpose that he has destroyed many of the 
prejudices, and the cause for many of the prejudices, of 
his Protestant contemporaries. 


The Indian Messenger reports that the donation of 
$100,000, given by Mr. Phipps through Lord Curzon, is to 
be used for a Pasteur institute and a laboratory for agri- 
cultural research. What could be better for India than 
an institute which would reveal to the people the causes 
and the antidotes of cholera, malaria, and the plague? 


Let every man, in his own place, see to it, so far as it de- 
pends upon him, that the political affairs of the ward in 
which he lives are not given over to the unregenerate, and 
that in his town or city they who give bribes and they 
who take them shall not have rule. Municipal govern- 
ment can be made good and kept good if the best people 
will attend to it. 


One of the most difficult things to practise with discre- 
tion and good results is charity. How shall a man who 
never drinks to excess, and who is able at all times to con- 
trol his appetites, make due allowances for some weaker 
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man, who is poor and unhappy, and seeks the comfort and 
- oblivion offered to him by drink, without helping him on 
the way to deeper degradation? 


It is said,-and with truth, that the corruptions of mu- 
nicipal government are largely due to the respectable and 
prosperous business men who give bribes to secure favors. 
The exctise made by these ‘‘respectable scoundrels, who 
make good government impossible,” is that they do not 
give bribes, but pay blackmail, that, in order to do their 
business in peace, they are obliged to submit to extortion, 
that they are the victims, and not the agents, of municipal 
degradation. If they are slaves, let them strike a blow 
for freedom. 


Letters to the Editor. 


os 


A Twentieth-century Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It seems to me that Mr. Stevens, in the Register of Feb- 
ruary 26, offered an excellent suggestion in his proposal 
to raise a Twentieth-century Fund. Such a movement 
might be inaugurated at the coming May meetings and 
the proper committees appointed. If thoroughly organ- 
ized, and some vigorous man or men commissioned to 
work for it, great results might follow. 

Leon A. HARVEY. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 

Rey. Joseph Henry Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
written to me concerning the proposed Twentieth-century 
Fund as follows :— 

“T have read your recent plea in the Register for a for- 
ward movement among Unitarians with great interest 
and warm approval. But I would quadruple the size of 
the endowment to be raised for the Association,— make 
it a million dollars! It could be done if our people be- 
lieved in the Unitarian Church as they believe in educa- 
tion and in philanthropy. And yet a Unitarian church 
is really the most important educational, institutional, 
and humanitarian enterprise that can be established in 
any community. Religion underlies all these other inter- 
ests, and feeds with motive power all these other agencies. 
Our people ought to be stirred by a great enthusiasm, 
and called to victory by a command to do great things. 

“May your plea pass into action!”’ 

Henry D. STEVENS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Register reaches me Saturday evening. So it hap- 
pened that I spent the first day of spring rejoicing over 
Mr. Stevens’s proposed ‘‘Unitarian Twentieth-eentury 
Fund.” The only drawback was a couple of italicised 
lines: ‘‘Not a single Unitarian should be allowed to escape 
from making some kind of worthy contribution.” 

I hope no solicitor, minister, or layman, will go about 

the work with that beam in his eye. It is only fair to as- 
‘sume that every single Unitarian will be glad to contrib- 
ute the much or the little that he can. , 
_ And was it well to name $1,000 as within the limit of 
democratic giving? With these figures in mind, I, for 
one, should feel my means so small that the leaning to 
“escape’’ from letting any one find out how small would 
be very great. 

If there are 250,000 Unitarians in the United States, 
and only $250,000 asked for, every single Unitarian con- 
tributing, that is $1 apiece. The sum might be doubled, 
—and a smile on the face of every dollar. Try us! 
ea 49 42 Hore WEs?. 
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Service. 


Fret not that the day is gone, ~ 
And thy task is still undone. 

Twas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 

He shall do thy waiting task; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered clearly out of heaven. 
His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Failing where they should be fleet ; 
He shall hold no broken clue; 
Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. * 
Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s;storm 
Help him all his will perform. 

’Tis enough of joy for thee 

His high service to foresee. 


—Sydney Henry Morse. 


The Authority of Shakespeare. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


In a remote corner of the British empire — so remote 
that you will not find it on any map — is the settlement 
of New Stratford, famous for the great Shakespearian 
controversy. ‘The founders of this settlement, when they 
left the civilized world, carried but few books away 
with them; and, of these few, the only one by a writer 
of the first rank was a copy of Shakespeare’s works. 
No wonder, then, that in process of time, cut off as they 
were from all outside intellectual life, when they saw 
how Shakespeare towered above all other authors with 
whom they were acquainted, and how far below him 
fell all the literary aspirants among themselves,— no 
wonder, I say, that under these circumstances they came 
to regard Shakespeare as supernaturally inspired, and 
therefore as an infallible authority on all things. 

At first it seemed as if this belief had none but good 
results. A kindly, genial frame of mind pervaded society. 
Cynics, prone to take a pessimistic view of things, were 
reminded that 


“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out’’; 


any one inclined to be harsh was reminded of Portia’s 
speech on Mercy; the example of Macbeth produced a 
strong abhorrence of treachery; filial duty was enforced 
by the remembrance of King Lear; and, withal, the peo- 
ple of New Stratford were not made oppressively moral, 
for how could prigs grow up in a country where the 
young were familiarized in their earliest years with Puck 
and Dogberry, Falstaff and Gobbo, and where almost 
every house had inscribed on the walls of its dining-room, 
“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?” 

By and by, however, the people of New Stratford 
began to have more intercourse with the outer world; 
and at last one of them, who took a trip to Europe, 
being near Bohemia, thought he would like to visit the 
scene of Perdita’s shipwreck. To his amazement he 
was informed that Bohemia had no seacoast. At first 
he refused to believe the assertion, thinking that Shake- 
speare must be right, let who would be wrong; but, 
after travelling all over the country without coming to 
the sea, he was forced to admit that his great authority 
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had fallen into an error. After long and painful debates 
in his own mind, he came to the conclusion that, in the 
interests of truth, he ought to acquaint his country- 
men with his terrible discovery. Now it happened that 
during his absence there had been a great mental awak- 
ening in New Stratford, owing, perhaps, to its less iso- 
lated condition. Some of the people took to scientific, 
some to historical studies; and, as they made their re- 
searches, both found something to shake their faith in 
Shakespeare. ‘The examination of numerous dead toads 
had failed to reveal any ‘‘precious jewel” in their heads, 
and various other zodlogical assertions of the poet 
were discredited; while researches into old chronicles 
showed that Shakespeare’s history was not always ac- 
curate. 

All this was a great trial to the old-fashioned be- 
lievers in Shakespeare, who denounced the students as 
irreverent blasphemers setting up their own authority 
against that of the greatest genius that ever lived, so 
that, when the traveller went back and made his dis- 
covery known, this exhausted the last remnants of his 
countrymen’s patience; and there arose a wide-spread 
movement against the innovators, many of whom were 
fined and imprisoned. Even those who could not be 
convicted of any attack on the accuracy of Shake- 
speare, but were known to be students, were looked on 
askance; and parents warned their children against 
them. The curious thing was, however, that, except 
some flippant young people, not, as a rule, of studious 
tastes, who spoke of the dramatist as ‘‘that old duffer,”’ 
these so-called foes of Shakespeare really admired him 
extremely. ‘There is even a record that one of them 
spent the time of his imprisonment in writing a disser- 
tation on the beauties of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

In process of time more and more travellers went to 
Bohemia, and all returned with the same accounts. So 
the question of the seacoast was silently dropped. One 
commentator, indeed, wrote an elaborate work to prove 
that the name ‘‘Bohemia” was applied in Shakespeare’s 
time to a much wider tract of country than that which 
now bears this appellation, and that this tract extended 
to the sea; but this theory took little hold on men’s 
minds, and the generally received view now became 
that Shakespeare did not write with the object of in- 
structing in history or geography, and that any inaccu- 
racies he fell into on these matters did not invalidate his 
authority as an interpreter of human life. ‘Thus he still 
reigned supreme in the sphere of morals; and no politi- 


cal or social question was ever discussed without copious 


quotation of his writings. Now the intellectual revival 
of which we have spoken extended, as such revivals 
commonly do, to the region of action as well as to that 
of thought; and there was a general inclination to dis- 
cussion as to the lawfulness and wisdom of many prac- 
tices and institutions that had hitherto been regarded 
as sanctified by time. The consequence was that Shake- 
peare’s works became a sort of arsenal, whence the party 
of progress and the party of conservatism took missiles 
to hurl at one another’s heads. Thus those who wished 
to improve the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country round New Stratford were always opposed 
by the quotation of Prospero’s words to Caliban,— 


i “ Abhorréd slave, 
Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill” ; 


while the friends of the natives abused Prospero, and re- 
fused to accept him as an exponent of Shakespeare’s 
own views. Again, when the position of women was 
debated, the advocates of progress spoke of the inde- 
pendent line of action pursued by Shakespeare’s hero- 
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ines; while their opponents were never tired of appeal- 
ing to ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” - 

As to the comparative merits of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy,— that stock subject of debate when there is 
no burning question of the moment,—it is needless to 
say how useful the speeches in ‘‘Coriolanus’’ proved to 
the one party, the sayings of Henry V. in the nocturnal 
camp scene to the other. And each party accused the 
other of adhering to the letter rather than the spirit, 
and would reply, to an embarrassing . quotation, that 
“you might prove anything by picking out lines, and 
severing them from their context.’”’ Sometimes even, 
when the argument waxed very hot, one disputant 
would remind the other of Shakespeare’s own saying,— 


“The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” 


As there is no doubt that reforms were sometimes re- 
tarded by the poet’s influence, we cannot wonder that 
occasionally the victims of an unfair law declared that 
they hated Shakespeare, or that ardent reformers were 
heard to complain that, whenever they tried to strike a 
blow for justice, Shakespeare always paralyzed their 
arm. ‘There is even a record of a pair of young lovers 
between whom there was six months’ difference in age 
on the wrong side, and who were therefore refused a 
marriage license because Shakespeare decreed that the 
woman should ‘“‘take an elder than herself,” uttering 
the fearful wish that Shakespeare had died of the plague 
which visited Stratford-on-Avon in the year of his birth. 
By degrees, however, the notion that Shakespeare was 
inspired became altogether obsolete; and no one thought 
of searching the poet’s works for justification of his own 
views. Nevertheless, there survived a general idea that 
all wise and noble thought emanated from him; and for 
a long time it was common to class conduct as ‘‘ Shake- 
spearian” and ‘‘ un-Shakespearian” rather than as right 
and wrong. 

So far, the people of New Stratford had never read 
any plays but Shakespeare’s, except some few modern 
ones so manifestly inferior to his that they strengthened 
rather than weakened Shakespeare’s unique position. 
Later on, however, the Greek plays were introduced into 
the settlement; and this caused an immense sensation. 
At first there was a general condemnation of the points 
in which the newly discovered dramatists differed from 
Shakespeare,—the simpler plot, the prominence of the 
messenger, and, above all, the chorus. Then there came 
a recognition of all the merits the Greek dramatists 
have in common with the English one, and Aeschylus 
and Sophocles were even pronounced by some to come 
very near to Shakespeare. At this point, one stage 
manager actually went to the length of having a Greek 
play acted as a change from Shakespeare; but this was 
almost universally condemned as sacrilege. One critic, 
however, dared to approve of the innovation, declaring 
it to be inconsistent that Shakespeare should retain his 
isolated position, now that he was generally admitted to 
have had no supernatural gifts. For himself, the critic 
continued, he held Shakespeare, taking him on the 
whole, to be superior to any other dramatist. Never- 
theless, Sophocles excelled him in construction of plot, 
and Aischylus in moral earnestness. Besides, he did 
not think it was altogether a question of superiority. 
The Greek plays had points that were wanting in Shake- 
speare. Why not let men’s minds imbibe all the wis- 
dom that was to be had? 

And at last this critic and this manager got a following, 
and now Shakespearian and Greek plays are acted alter- 
nately; and there is no arbitrary exaltation of Shake- 
speare. He is no longer the sole star in the firmament, 
but one of a great galaxy of geniuses, But this is gain, 


? 
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not loss; for it has enlarged the people’s idea of beauty 
and perfection. As to Shakespeare,—for him, too, it 
is a gain; for no one now scoffs at him or curses his 
name. On the contrary, all unite in admiration of his 
humor, his pathos, his insight, and his countless other 
merits. Moreover, as his authority wanes, his influ- 
ence waxes, and tends to become a blessing unalloyed. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Western Slope. 


Down the hill the rest of the way, 

And quite past noon the time of day. 

A gentle slope, a sunset sky, 

Halting feet, but a lifted eye. 

Body growing tired and old, 

Spirit will some day slip its hold. 

Heart that has gained and lost with the rest, 
And learned just loving is the best. 
Afternoon, and this peaceful slope; 

The sunset sky with its tale of hope. 


—Celia Parker Woolley. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Channing.” 


BY REV. A, W. JACKSON, 


It was good news when we heard, shortly after reading 
his “ Parker,’’ that Mr. Chadwick would undertake a life of 
Channing. To be sure, we had the “‘ Memoir’’ compiled by 
W. H. Channing, the graceful and affectionate mono- 
graph of Charles T. Brooks, and the “ Reminiscences’? of 
Elizabeth P. Peabody. ‘The first of these, however, 
though a mine of good things, makes demand for rather 
too much mining, and by its forbidding look has probably 
repelled more readers than its wealth has ever won, Mr. 
Brooks’s volume is chiefly a picture of the man, and it 
was an arma virumque that we wanted. And, while we 
turn to Miss Peabody with the interest we must ever feel 


‘in one who “once saw Shelley plain,” she furnishes material 


for biography rather than biography, and sometimes mis- 
takes a plume of her own for the ‘‘eagle feather.” Be- 
sides, there was need that Channing be written down to 
date, that our children be shown him in the light of their 
own day. And Mr. Chadwick seemed of all men in sight 
the one for the task. His “ Parker’’ was, to a large extent, 
a preparation for it; and the high quality of that volume 
was guarantee as to its performance. ‘he result of his 
labor —the volume before us—more than justifies our 
hope. We measured our expectation by the “Parker.’’ 
This volume seems to us the nobler achievement. To 
some the ‘‘Parker’’ may be the more interesting, for the 
reason that Parker is the more striking figure. But, 
judged by the qualities by which we should estimate a 
book,— its nobleness of aim, elevation of tone, largeness 
of sympathy, thoroughness, vividness, felicity,— we must 
be allowed to think that in this volume Mr. Chadwick has 
raised his standard. If one wants a Life of Channing, 
written with candor, yet with warmth, with discrimina- 
tion, yet with sympathy, in which his times are presented 
faithfully, and his problems treated with full knowledge 
and clear insight, and his personality shown in near ap- 
roach to what it must have been, here at length it is. 
e feature of the book last named has especially im- 
pressed us. ‘To us, as to many others, Channing has hith- 
erto worn a statuesque look. Mr. Chadwick makes a like 
confession when, comparing the writing of Parker with 
the writing of Channing, he likens the one to the painting 
of a picture, the other to the carving of a statue. “So 
much warmth and color were there in Parker’s experi- 
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ence and personality, so little in the older and greater 
man’s.” With the high quality of the two volumes be- 
fore our mind, we were at first disposed to answer him 
according to his word, and bid him henceforth trust his 
hand with brush or chisel as need or inclination may 
incline him. On second thought, however, it comes 
home to us that the Channing of this volume is no statue. 
It is a being of flesh and blood, a living, loving, suffering, 
aspiring man that comes here before us. 

Channing, though one, was yet many in one,—a man, 
controversialist, preacher, littératewr, social and political 
reformer; and all are given noble treatment in these con- 
cise and glowing pages. First, Channing the man, He 
is shown in many an ingenious and sympathetic touch; 
and one chapter, ‘The Personal Aspect,’’ should alone 
float the volume. Mr. Chadwick has a poet’s insight, 
also the gift of concrete presentation; and they unite in 
the most admirable effects. Then, however much he 
may admire, his admiration does not blind him to limita- 
tions, which he has the grace and skill to use for the bet- 
ter setting forth of nobler qualities. Channing’s limita- 
tions are here carefully noted; yet in the total presenta- 
tion we have never before seen him so grand a figure. 
As a controversialist, he is brought before us in a narra- 
tive of the Unitarian movement. Mr. Chadwick ex- 
presses the belief that little of the best of the Channing lit- 
erature has escaped him. We suspect that not a little of 
the poorer got caught in his drag-net. Apparently, he 
has read everything. He deals with the doctrines of the 
time as one who has both learned their history and 
sounded their depth; and, when he writes of Channing’s 
leadership, it is with an enthusiasm the more kindling 
because restrained. Channing’s views are admirably 
summarized, and shown at that moral and _ spiritual 
height to which Channing ever lifted them. This portion 
of the volume is extremely satisfactory. There is, how- 
ever, a consideration which might have been interwoven 
here, which, though not on the surface of the controversy, 
was a latent presence there. The strife opened on the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity, yet the orthodox party were tri- 
theistic rather than trinitarian. In his Baltimore and 
New York sermons, it is tri-theism, not trinitarianism, 
that Channing was really fighting. The distinction we 
need not enlarge upon. ‘Trinitarianism, as it came from 
the Greek mind of Athanasius, is at least speculatively 
tenable; and not a few Unitarians have so confessed it. 
Tri-theism is crude heathenism baptized. As a preacher, 
Channing is exhibited in a sympathetic chapter on ‘‘What 
Channing Preached,” in which are shown the order of his 
themes, his moral appeals, his spiritual raptures. Doc- 
trinal preaching was not his vogue. Though fated to be 
a controversialist, he loved not controversy ; and, where cir- 
cumstances would at all permit, he clung to the seamless 
robe. As a Liltérateur, Mr. Chadwick finds his fame dis- 
proportionate to his achievement, mainly a few articles 
in the Examiner; and he attributes to the literary dearth 
of the time a good measure of the applause they won: 
Perhaps so, but 

“All the critics on earth cannot crush with their ban 
One word that's in tune with the nature of man” ; 


and this is a peculiarity of Channing’s word. And such 
a word will not only survive criticism, but the severer 
ordeal of time as well. Say what we will, those articles 
are still a magnetizing page. His style is not faultless; 
but which one of Howells’s volumes will be read as long? 
After all, the true judgment of him is the noble passage 
of Charles Sumner, which Mr. Chadwick quotes: ‘‘His 
moral nature is powerful, and he writes under the strong 
instincts which this supplies; and his appeal is felt by 
the world,” As a reformer especially, though not alone 
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in the anti-slavery struggle, Channing bore a noble part, 
and once more the tale of the stoning of the prophets 
whose tombs we decorate. Here, from the strong sym- 
pathies of his nature, Mr. Chadwick is at his best. His 
portraiture is powerful; and ‘‘old events have modern 
meanings,’’ which he presses home with searching words. 
To one incident he holds us with a breathless interest, and 
exacts a tear at the end. It is the relation of Channing 
and Garrison. They were not estranged. They never 
came near enough for that. But between them there was 
a mutual repulsion. Saint John and John the Baptist 
in devoted service of the same master could not sympa- 
thize with each other. 

It is a noble and, we think, a notable book that we 
have been reviewing; but what is Channing to us now 
that we turn from our politics and our money-making to 
the study of him which it invites? An American, con- 
versing with Dr. Martineau in his later years, remarked 
that the present generation, while admiring Channing, do 
not feel his spell as their fathers did. ‘‘I see,’’ said Mar- 
tineau, ‘‘our inspirations have become your common- 
places.” There is truth in this. Channing’s thoughts 
have so far become our intellectual currency that we meet 
them with no thrilling surprise, and yet a further word 
here asks for utterance. In a suggestive passage Mr. 
Chadwick distinguishes between Channing’s beliefs and 
his principles, the doctrines he occasionally expounded 
and the gospel he constantly intoned. The distinction 
is apparent, and the relation of the two to our minds is 
an obvious contrast. The doctrines exercise little of the 
spell of their first enunciation. They are not novel; and, 
in the growth of thought, we have, to some extent, de- 
parted from them. But Channing’s principles,—the 
dignity of human nature, the rights of reason, the rights 
of conscience, personal and spiritual freedom,— on which 
his doctrines were ever lifted, how of these? Dare we 
disown them? Have we advanced beyond them? Cer- 
tainly, they have not been conspicuous of late; but, 
meeting them again after the darkness and horror of 
recent veais, they may well bring to us the joy of sun- 
rise after arctic night. Of these principles our author is 
an apostle, and his book a fervid proclamation. 


Life as a Work of Art. 


BY REV. HANSON PULSFORD, 


To glory in life as the art of developing inner faculty 
is essential to the religion toward which men are moving. 
For the measure of his ability to take a conscious part in 
the unfolding of the qualities which inhere in him marks 
man off from the savage .and the brute. Below him 
life seems to be the result of the play of outer upon inner 
forces, alike unconscious. In man what-he calls ‘“‘self” 
takes a hand in the game. Personality, rarest and most 
‘subtle form of the unfolding energy of the universe, is the 
result. 

Life thus becomes an end in itself. Yet ‘‘’tis not the 
whole of life to live.” Ultimate satisfaction is the joy 
of deliberate living, won by our compelling circumstances 
to yield us some worthy expression of ourselves. 

We forget this. The ‘‘mania of owning things” is 
with us still. The man whose success only sets ‘‘a right 
mean picture in a costly frame” looms large in the little 
world. When wisdom comes, it will be the picture that 
counts. Better forget the frame in the eager joy of be- 
coming ourselves; sometimes, best of all, in spite of fate. 
To build life itself is the secret of living, 

-Now without a plan this is impossible. It is only as 
life is owrs, as we make its unfolding the unfolding of our 
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dreams, that it has quality. The planless life is the mere 
plaything of its surroundings. 

But the plan we follow must be adequate to life as a 
whole. Age and the burden of years must be reckoned 
with as well as youth; and the present strength wrested 
from adverse circumstance, the ability to endure, and, for 
cause, to renounce, demand place in it as much as laughter 
and sunshine. ‘‘To draw a circle premature” is to fail. 
We must “‘see life sanely, and see it whole,’ and aim at 
nothing less. . 

So to outline our design as to be able to use toward the 
building of it whatever the gods see fit to send is to know 
the joy of the artist in living. Manhood, rich, broad, 
noble, full of sanity and strength, is its inspiration; in- 
wardness, its secret; the rare delight of it, religion. 


The Way we have Come. 


Nowhere has the progress of ideas been more rapid and 
brilliant during the last fifty years than along the line of 
our religious beliefs. 

Those of us who were indoctrinated in the free but by 
no means undogmatic creed of rational religion more than 
a generation ago have had time not only to note this 
progress of ideas, but the ways in which they progress. 

Where the world was aggressively orthodox fifty years 
ago, it is confessedly liberal now. Theodore Parker used 
to describe the nights of childish grief and alarm, when he 
lay awake and sobbing in his bed over the terrors evoked 
by the preaching of the popular doctrines of eternal wrath 
and infant damnation. This was in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; but many children, born in the middle 
of the same century, suffered in the same way, though, 
happily, I was not one of them. Who preaches the ancient 
doctrines now? What has wrought the change? 

Not the faithful, high-hearted labors of one or two small 
sects, founded by a Channing or Ballou, with their open 
avowal of the religion of reason and love. As a member 
of one of the small sects, it would be pleasant to think this; 
but a wider outlook forbids. Organized liberalism has 
always been weak; for organization menaces its first prin- 
ciple of individual judgment. The wish to proselyte, even 
to a happier creed, must be carefully guarded. Liberal re- 
ligion has diligently cultivated its own plot of ground, it 
has secured the loyal adherence of the few, it is broad- 
minded, scholarly, humane, but it has never reached the 
popular heart; yet the popular heart to-day is as liberal as 
Channing was. I wish it were as devout. 

The religion of love and reason has no tenets: it rests on 
a principle, a mode of thinking. As we so often say com- 
fortingly to ourselves, ‘‘It isa movement, not a dogma.” 

‘Why not even of yourselves judge ye what is right?” 
There are no words that have stirred the human conscious- 
ness deeper. I say human rather than religious, because 
the question is man’s. It is the mind’s first inquiry, and 
has been the» motive of the world’s social and political 
progress no less than of its religious growth. Our fore- 
fathers answered the question in one way in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We absorb good from all sides. 
Laboring to free itself from one form of unjust control, the 
mind loosens other false bonds. Protestantism and de- 
mocracy spring from one root, bear the same blossom and 
fruit. 

“Truth, Righteousness, and Love!”” These are the 
great ideas which have led the world forward, not the 
creed and party cries of some new world-contest, in which 
kings and popes were overthrown, where man gained a 
small portion more of his rightful area in land or ideas. 

We are growing ashamed of the things which separate 
socially or religiously, whether born or indoctrinated into 
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_ our differences. The most notable feature of the religious 
life of to-day is the tendency to unite, to ‘‘synthesize.”’ 
The Parliament of Religions gave us our first great im- 
pulse forward. A remarkable and wholly unprognosti- 
cated event! Controversy has lost its interest, the era of 
religious brotherhood has set in, the sects emulate each 
other in hospitality and good manners. So things get done 
in this world, but in their own time and fashion. We 
owe mutch to the leaders of opinion, but the world’s growth 
is ‘‘the general deed of man.” 

Years ago we, who lived on the radical side of the 
fence, looked confidently forward to the time when all the 
other church folds would break camp and come over to us. 
Then what a spreading of canvas there would be on our 
part, what hospitable welcome and cheer! We know now 
that day will never come, and for our sakes ought not to. 
In Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan’’ we read how the good king loved 
all his children too well to bestow the ring of sovereignty 
on one alone. Fatherhood was so rich it made a ring for 
each of the three sons, leaving the character of the wearer 
to determine on which it was most worthily bestowed. 
Deed replaces creed, though the Westminster Catechism 
still stands and Paul’s pugnacious remark about right- 
eousness and filthy rags has not been expunged.— Celva 
Parker Woolley, in “ The Western Slope.” 


Spring Song. 


A bird sang sweet and strong 
In the top of the highest tree. 
He said, “I pour out my heart in song 
For the summer that soon shall be!” * 
But deep in the shady. wood 
Another bird sang, ‘‘I pour 
My heart on the solemn solitude, 
For the springs that return no more.” 


—George William Curtis. 


A Fight for the Birds. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


A fight has begun that should be carried to the finish. 
Laws have been enacted by nearly every State forbid- 
ding the killing of song-birds. But the destruction 
has gone on, in spite of legislation and public sentiment, 
until there is danger that the more beautiful and useful 
of our birds will be entirely exterminated. The hat- 
makers and dressmakers have coolly announced that the 
decorations worn by women in 1903 will more than ever 
consist of birds and their plumage. Agents are going all 
over the Southern States, bagging their victims by the 
tens of thousands, and shipping them to the Northern 
markets. Audubon societies have protested as vainly 
as legal statutes have been enacted. Fashion has snapped 
its fingers at the law, and despised the petitions of mercy. 

The Audubon Society of New York State has now 
entered upon a campaign against this slaughter and the 
illegal traffic in birds and their plumage that bids fair to 
be of some moment. Mr. William Dutcher of the execu- 
tive board has addressed a statement to dealers, in which 
he rehearses the State and federal laws relating to the 
protection of non-game birds, and warns them that the 
society intends to prosecute all violators to the extent of 
the law. Three thousand copies of this statement, signed 
by the president, Morris K. Jesup, by Frank M. Chapman, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and by Mr. Will- 
iam Dutcher, chairman of the Committee on Laws, have 
been sent to such dealers as are to be affected, and to 
persons and organizations otherwise interested. This is 
not a contest of a sentimental sort. It has quite passed 
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that stage. It is not a matter of mercy to the beautiful 
songsters alone: it is a question whether the best friends 
of agriculture, the very mainstay of the orchardist, shall 
be destroyed. The most careful research shows that 
man can hardly carry on his fight with the insects alone. 
Aside from their power to make the world delightful for 
us, the chief service of the bird is to enable us to com- 
pete with our insect rivals. Prof. Hodge says, ‘‘For this 
work we have a vast mechanism in nature; an army as 
plastic almost as air; on wings, powerful and beautiful, 
able to carry their flying squadrons hundreds and even 
thousands of miles whither food abounds and where in- 
sects threaten destruction to vegetation.’’ But so reck- 
lessly have we dealt with these friends of ours that 
“‘more and more are they fighting shy of civilization.”’ 
This is true with some exceptions. There are certain 
homesteads and certain towns where we find illustrated 
the delightful harmony and confidence which may exist 
between bird life and human life. Burroughs says that 
the birds sing with more confidence and copiousness in 
England because they are protected by civilization. 
““Wood birds here are house and garden birds there.”’ 
They sing more hours in the day and more days in the 
year. He thinks that, if our birds were uniformly safe, 
they would come closer to us, and become our compan- 
ions. With proper care many of our best songsters and 
most useful birds that are now rare ‘‘might become 
more common, filling our parks and the thickly planted 
portions of our towns, and even our cities.” Prof. Hodge 
adds a most pathetic story, showing the decrease that is 
going on in bird life in our older States. During the past 
fifteen years he tells us that our birds have decreased 
36 per cent. in thirty-six States and Territories. Maine 
has lost 52 per cent.; Connecticut, 75 per cent.; New 
York, 48 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 51 per cent.; Indiana, 
60 per cent.; Georgia, 65 per cent.; Texas, 67 per cent. ; 
and so the story goes on, illustrating man’s folly and 
woman’s wilful vanity. The very large bulk of the food 
of all these birds is the insects which are destructive to 
our fruit and our grain. In other words, we have de- 
stroyed 46 per cent., or nearly half, of the only friends 
we have capable of making agriculture prosperous. 
William T.. Hornaday, discussing the destruction of our 
birds and mammals, tells us that we have absolutely un- 
balanced nature, and that the matter has now become 
a national exigency, in the careful study of which every 
patriotic citizen and every school child should participate. 

Apart from the battle with selfish greed, we have an- 
other phase of the question to consider. How shall we 
be able to domesticate those birds which are now left to 
us, the 54 per cent. of song-birds which have largely 
been made to fear man and hide in the thickets? We 
want them won back to us, so that they will take up their 
homes in our orchards and around our homes. Referring 
once more to Prof. Hodge, he tells us that we should 
make a general effort to furnish suitable homes in our 
trees. In addition to this, every home builder should 
plant a few trees and bushes that bear bird food. It is 
well known that birds prefer wild to cultivated fruit, and 
that to protect our berries the very best way is to plant 
along the fences, and as hedges, fruit-bearing shrubs. 
The Tartarian honeysuckle is one of the cheapest of 
these; and the barberry ranks with the wild cherries, the 
mulberries, and the June berries in furnishing a very 
large spread of bird food. : Our city streets, our school 
yards, and our public parks ‘‘might be planted most 
profitably, with some regard to this matter, since, be- 
sides adding pleasing variety, it will tend to fill the towns, 
and even the cities, with our native birds.”” Burroughs 
goes so far as to say that, if we see to the food question, 
a majority of our birds would face the winters, and stay 
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with us the year around. He tells us how a pair of blue- 
birds was induced, in this way, to stay all winter eighty 
miles north of New York. Theodore Wood, discussing 
our bird allies, says that seed-eating birds not only destroy 
a vast amount of weed seeds, but take up also a percentage 
of insect food, which makes them of great value. The 
oriole, while being somewhat destructive to fruit, espe- 
cially to grapes, is omnivorous when it comes to cater- 
pillars rejected by other birds. Winter birds are particu- 
larly valuable because they destroy those insect eggs 
which are too closely hidden to be found at any other 
season, eggs that will hatch out in the spring, to begin 
destructive work. 

Swallows live entirely upon insects; and it seems rea- 
sonable to leave a hole in the house attic, and openings 
into the barns, large enough for these birds to enter, for 
attaching their nests to rafters. If this is done, they 
will often stay with us through the whole year. The 
chickadee is another bird easily domesticated, and easily 
persuaded to stay with us during the winter months. 
Prof. Forbush reports finding fifty-five hundred eggs of 
plant lice in the crop of a single chickadee. Understand 
that this made one breakfast. Any one, in town or in 
country, who has even slightly trained his observing pow- 
ers, must have noticed what a clearance of the atmos- 
phere is made by night-hawks and chimney-swifts. The 
latter flies with his mouth open, and generally not much 
above our houses and trees. By the snapping of his bill 
you may be sure that he is counting his victims by the 
thousands. Chapman tells us that on two occasions 
chickadees have alighted on his hands. Celia Thaxter 
records similar experience. Set it down for a cer- 
tainty that, with a little care in the way of sheltered 
nooks, bird houses, and plenty of bird food, we can 
double the population of our bird colonies in a few years. 
Farmers should consider the advantage, not only to 
themselves and to their fruit, but to the comfort of their 
animals. 

President Roosevelt writes a letter, which appears in 
Bird-lore, in which he says: ‘‘As for the birds that are 
the special object of preservation by your society, we 
should keep them just as we keep trees. They add im- 
measurably to the wholesome beauty of life.” Prof> 
Hodge offers the following pledge for individuals and 
for clubs: ‘‘I promise to do all I can for our native birds, 
by treating them with kindness and by providing them 
with food, water, and homes.” We are deeply interested 
in the fight that is now going on, and propose to do our 
share in saving and multiplying our bird friends. We 
earnestly ask the co-operation of every reader of the 
Register. May it not be long before the words of Shelley 
shall be once more characteristic of civilization :— 


“No longer now the wingéd habitants, 
That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 
Flee from the form of man; but gather round, 
And prune their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 
Toward these dreadless partners of their play.” 


CLINTON, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer is a breath of fresh air,— much else of course, 
but certainly this. It is inspiration on a hilltop for new 
toiling on the plain.— Selected. 


a 


If God made no response except to perfect faith, who 
could hope for help? He is the God of sprouting seeds and 
little vital beginnings.— Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
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We believe that true religion speaks in actions more than 
in words, and manifests itself chiefly in the common temper 
and life,—in giving up the passions to God’s authority, 
in inflexible uprightness and truth, in active and modest 
charity, in candid judgment, and in patience under trials 
and difficulties.— Channing. 


“Our Father.” 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Jesus of Nazareth —the man — was chief among men, 
—was and is. Where is the scholar, the thinker, that 
would step in front of him, and raise a hand to be heard 
instead? His religion was what we to-day call liberal. 
He was an evolutionist. He likened the kingdom of 
heaven to a little child. Above all else, a child stands 
for growth and unfolding. He said, practically, to his 
disciples: No one is great in the beginning. The way 
to the kingdom of heaven is growth. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven,”’ puts distance between earth and 
heaven; and the distance is as:real as between the buried 
acorn and the broad-branched oak. 

There can be no doubt that, when a world is begun, 
a seed is planted whose development is not material, 
but spiritual. Visible nature is shell. The work of 
evolution is to develop that which is hidden,— spirit. 
Thy will be done in the root as it is done in the topmost 
branch, in the seed as it is done in the blossom and 
fruit, might be said to.be the natural prayer of incom- 
pleteness and inability. I use the word “natural” 
loathly, it is so much misused. , 

Not long since a gentleman—a student and thinker 
—said to me: ‘‘Nature is God, and there is no other. 
Whoever thinks of God as a separate self-conscious 
Being has not thought down to the root of things. To 
beseech him or thank him, as one man may another, is 
clear foolishness. God is law, and law cannot swerve 
from or for anything or anybody. Force, motion, stb- 
stance, and intelligence are in everything. ‘They are 
self-existent. They have always been. They are cap- 
able of infinite doing. Their highest achievement is 
man.” 

I did not feel sure that this summing up included 
so much as the ghost of.a woman, but it seemed a pity 
to smite such a glorious bubble ; and I did not do it. 
This gentleman calls himself an evolutionist. A little 
later there strayed into my hands a copy of the Philoso- 
pher, published in Kansas City; and in it I found a 
piece entitled ‘‘Evolution,’”’ written by a prominent 
minister, whose name is often seen in the Register, in 
which was this: ‘‘Natural life-evolution is opposed to 
a personal, extra-natural being. The two theories can- 
not harmonize, and it is no use trying to make them. 
A vital and nioral force has eternally constituted a sub- 
stantial universe, uncreatable and indestructible, work- 
ing continuous progressive change, man being, so far as 
our vision goes, its final and highest product.” 

And a few days ago I heard a mother say decisively, 
in the presence of a serious-faced thinking child, ‘‘Nat- 
ure is God,” and there leave the matter. 

Is this ‘‘new thought” to spread and displace the old? 
Is creation centreless? If nature teaches any one thing 
more insistently than another, it is centre-control, 
among stars, among men. Even atoms, Sir Robert Ball 
claims, hold their own by fierce axial motion, and move 
in systems, as stars do. Is it believable that there is no 
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Intelligence is always endowment. 
creates for its own use. 
does not thereby lose. 
—that is all. 


No generation 
The child receives: the parent 
Evolution enlarges capacity, 
Intelligence must be older than men, 
It must be the uncreatable thing. 
It is the only force capable of compelling all other forces. 
Knowledge is the only power that can be spent infi- 
nitely without replenishing. Being, it needs nothing 
to lean upon. Intelligence cannot be imagined without 
so much self-consciousness as J am. Intelligence could 
work continuous progressive change,—all up-hill work; 
but could anything else? 

All vessels, universe and root, are but measures to 
measure the same immeasurable thing. Why should 
not I, being a measure of the immeasurable, feel my kin- 
ship, and, thinking of myself as person, think of that 
also as Person? It is the natural thing to do. There- 
fore, we may be sure it marks a stage of spiritual growth 
correctly. Jesus taught a personal God. ‘‘Our Father 
who art in heaven” is personal. It is true of God that he 
is nearer than hands and feet, but that is not the whole 
truth. Between our imperfection and his perfection 
there is infinite distance. All his dealing with humanity 
must be condescension. He must meet our limit, but 
limit is always a veil. He does not need to be informed of 
us, but we bitterly need to know of him,— therefore, prayer 
and answer as between Father and child, between person 
and person. It was fixed in nature that everything 
should receive of God according to its own measure. 
We cannot bear to-day what we may be able to bear to- 
morrow. A vine too weak to support itself feels that 
there should be something stronger, and reaches for it. 
That is its measure of God. When a man reaches the 
point where he feels himself to be spirit, weighted and 
bound temporarily by the body of earth, and can conceive, 
ever so fecbly, of what conscious life without it may be, 
he can no longer think of God in the form of man. That 
veil is lifted. 

Man cannot be more than the half-way creature, if he 
is that. The final product of evolution will be a splendid 
reason for earth and all its suffering,— even perfect and 
comprehending eternity. 

The brightest mind, go as far as it may, can only dis- 
cover what has always been. Man has produced noth- 
ing at all. He can improve his talent, but the talent 
must be furnished him. 

Support is the main thing in natural life-evolution. 


The tallest tree must hold fast to the earth or fail,—not - 


to its own root, not to the shell that once enclosed it, 
nor to the potentialities that were in the seed, but to the 
earth itself. Evolution being a natural thing, it must 
stand upon natural law, and hold fast to something. 
‘Eternal progressive change’’ would soon become top- 
heavy if backed by nothing greater than itself. If ‘‘Our 
Father”? were mere potentiality, subject to natural law, 
there would be an awful lack of spiritual support. It is 
not clear how any soul can accept such a belief unless, 
nature being only a portion of truth, it is natural for man 
to be satisfied with a portion of truth. And not until the 
‘“‘extra-natural” has awakened in him does he desire 


more. 
Natural law is true. It is truth itself, but not the 
whole truth. It cannot drive a nail. Natural law is 


commissioned to a certain extent; but, when spirit takes 
the helm, it serves—must. Earth and hammer are 
both ready to lend themselves to the blow, but in them- 
selves they are powerless. Will is called for. Will be- 
longs to spirit. It is extra-natural. It goes up hill or 
down, as it chooses. It retracts or walks straight into 
the flame, and sings while nature does its worst. 

_If God is intelligence,—not potential, but actual,— 
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he can fill nature, all it can hold, in everv manner of 
measure, and yet remain himself,— whole and apart, as 
separate from his creature and his world as teacher is 
from pupil, master from servant. 

As father or teacher or master, we need to feel his near- 
ness, and communicate with him; and that has all been 
arranged for. But, praying, we should remember that 
God need not yield, in order to answer. Wisdom must 
oftener oppose when ignorance and _ short-sightedness 
would have their will. If I might testify, I should say 
that, when prayer is not granted, it is always because 
a wise foresight knows better than to grant it. 

There is a young man in this city who has been a hope- 
less invalid from birth. Physically, he is simply help- 
less. Mentally and spiritually, he is richly endowed. He 
lives with his aged and widowed mother, and they are 
poor. 

A few weeks ago I attended a study class of which he 
is teacher. In his talk to the class—quite incidentally, 
it seemed — he spoke of prayer. He said: ‘‘I pray, and 
I know my prayers are heard. But I will tell you how 


I pray. When I am thirsty, I say, ‘Mother, I want a 
drink of water.’ It never fails to come, and I know it 
will not. When I need comfort, I tell the Father, and 


he comforts me. If I need money, and can see no possi- 
ble way of getting it, I say, ‘Father, I want five dollars’— 
or as much as I need — with as much belief in God as I 
have in my mother.’ He told us that money, so asked 
for, had never failed to come to hand, sometimes in cu- 
rious ways, but prompt. As an example, he spoke of 
his last birthday. Out of money, and needing a little 
badly, he had prayed for it, “told the Father about it.” 
He received a letter from a gentleman not supposed to 
know anything about his birthday, in which was folded 
a five-dollar bill as ‘‘a birthday present.’’ He thanked 
the friend as the faithful servant, having ears to hear, 
but ‘‘the Father”’ as the giver. 

Nature’s chief corner-stone is care. For every weak 
thing —and all things in nature have a time of weak- 
ness — there is great forethought shown,— shell and husk 
and rind, moist, mellow earth and sun-warmed, shallow 
waters, nook, cranny, and nest; for man,'the mother’s 
breast. 

Always answer before there ts cry. 

Unravel far enough, and this will be found an ‘‘ extra- 
natural’ arrangement. ‘There must have been Answerer 
before there was answer. Emerson says, ‘“‘ Kverything 
good in man leans upon something higher.” And is 
not this a part of every man’s consciousness, or he is 
not so much alive as a vine? ‘‘I wanted him great an’ 
near, an’ they made him oot sma’,—sma’ an’ varra far 
awa’, said the old Scotch shoemaker to Donal Grant. 

God small and very far away and man the highest 
product of nature, both God and man would need pity. 


Prayer. 


O God, who puttest into our hearts such deep desire 
that we cannot be at peace until we enjoy the feeling of 
thy love, mercifully grant that the unspeakable sighing 
of our souls’ need may not go unsatisfied because of any 
unrighteousness of heart, which must divide us from the 
All-holy One, but strengthen us to do right by whomso- 
ever we have wronged in thought, word, or deed, to re- 
nounce all plans of wrong-doing for the future, to purify 
our thoughts and govern our appetites, so that we may 
have no bar between us and thy glory, but enjoy thy 
peace which passeth understanding. Amen.— Rowland 
Williams. 
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New Americans in Boston.* 


The West End has ever been the great 
habitat of the colored race in Boston; and, 
in spite of the exodus of the past few years 
to the South End, to Cambridgeport, and 
to the suburbs at the north, many yet 
remain, while the churches and the social 
gatherings bring back others who no longer 
have an abiding-place there. The chief recre- 
ation of the colored people of the West End 
centres about their benefit or secret societies. 
The average city negro belongs to many 
“orders,” ‘‘circles,” or societies, which hold 
frequent meetings. They are usually carried 
on in the homes of members, and at these 
meetings business and festivity blend. ‘Then 
there are balls and receptions, which are often 
most elaborate. A marked feature of these 
events is the large number of visitors from 
distant cities. There is a characteristic note 
about every such affair. Whether it be due 
to the high degree of skill gained from years 
of training in domestic service, their inborn 
love of the ornate or simple ebullition of ani- 
mal spirits, there is certainly an air of efful- 
gence and exuberance about a social gathering 
of colored people to which no other race can 
attain. Yet here as everywhere, by one of 
the paradoxes of fate, the negro, who is the 
tragic figure in our national life, is called to 
play a comedy part. Barred out from the 
society he most admires, his mimicry only 
excites mirth; and, when he touches the white 
race on grounds of social equality, it is the 
meeting of outcast with outcast. Back of 
some of the haunting scenes of vice in the 
West End stalks the spectre of race pre- 
judice which has shut off from their kind 
once respectable persons who have married 
members of the black race. On the 
other side of the shield we see in the faces 
of refined and cultured colored men and 
women the triumph of nature over the de- 
grading relations which slavery enforced. It 
is surely as unjust to judge the colored race 


by its worst as it would be so to judge the} 


whites; while, on the other hand, the story of 
the ascent of the black man is unparalleled in 
rapidity by that of the more favored race. 
Among the educated class the remarkable 
evolution of the woman’s club of recent years 
has played its part, and in the State Federa- 
tion of Working Women’s Clubs there are 
no more earnest and intelligent members 
than a group of young colored women. The 
negro has dwelt with us long; but so fixed 
are our notions of his character and limita- 
tions that it is with a shock of surprise and 
wonder that we come upon a gathering of the 
best of the colored race, differing not one whit 
in manners, in taste, or in appearance, save 
for the richer color of the skin; from any simi- 
lar group of white people. The traditional 
traits of the negro, dearly loved by story- 
tellers and play-writers, the florid manner, the 
brilliant garb, the antics, and the inconse- 
quence, are not far to seek; but what has been 
achieved by the few may be achieved by 
the many, and the life of the community 


* These descriptions of foreign life in an American city 
are taken from the chapter entitled ‘‘Life’s Amenities,” 
written by Jessie Fremont Beale and Anne Withington, in 
the new book, “ Americans in Process,” a settlement study 
by residents and associates of the South End. House, 
edited by Robert A. Woods, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Cof 
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may yet be made greater by the awakening 
of this youthful, untried race. 

The Irish are, of course, the most numerous 
of our foreign-born population; but they 
have been with us so long and so intimately 
that they have become more closely identified 
with the native life than have other races. 
The more ambitious have, as a rule, moved 
away from their first homes in the North and 
West Ends, pushed out by the invading Jew 
and Italian. A very great number of people 
are still attached to the Irish Catholic churches. 
A degree of social life centres in the churches, 
They furnish only a single bit of pageantry 
to the streets. The processions of children 
crowned with wreaths and wearing colored 
sashes, which are to be seen in the Whitsuntide 
season, with the banners, mottoes, and little 
images which are carried, suggest the specta- 
cles dearly loved by the peasants over-seas. 
Aside from church relations, there are dances 
for some unfortunate brother or the annual 
balls and picnics of labor organizations and 
of the innumerable social clubs. The Hi- 
bernian is, first, last, and always, a social 
being; and this instinct does not fail him 
even in his times of distress and bereave- 
ment. For this reason, genuine grief and 
sympathy are not incompatible with keen 
appreciation of a convivial touch in the 
wake and of the pomp and drama of the fu- 
neral. The near-by summer resorts draw 
crowds from the Irish-Americans every Sun- 
day or holiday or evening off. In the winter 
the theatres attract large numbers of them. 
In some cases they become regular subscribers 
to the less expensive playhouses of good re- 
pute. The distinguishing characteristic of 
Irish-American social gatherings is, of course, 
their political significance. 

The theatre and things theatrical fill a large 
place in the life of the people of the North 
and West Ends. Not only is there a very 
numerous theatre-going population, but in 
the district between Scollay Square and 
Bowdoin Square there exists a world almost 
untouched by any outside life. The hundreds 
of performers in the cheap theatres and 
museums thereabout come and go, taking no 
part in our common life.. The crowding of 
the ‘‘profession” is so great, and competition 
is consequently so fierce, that, to keep pace, 
they must rehearse and retouch and embel- 
lish their “acts” during their spare moments. 
Their stock in trade is some physical peculiar- 
ity—a flexible spine, an iron jaw, a brazen 
voice—or some gift in the way of dancing, 
dreary repartee, or mimicry. They form 
partnerships—conjugal ones, too—for busi- 
ness ends, and sever them when it seems 
desirable so to do, with no thought of their 
relation to the community. They have 
few acquaintances beyond the walls. of the 
theatres; and, as-their specialties pall or 
rivals crowd them out, they one by one 
drop from the ranks, and are submerged in 
the crowd. In spite of the irregularity and 
irresponsibility of their lives, much that is in- 


nocent may be found in them. There is no! 


glamour about the stage for these people. 
Their daily round is just so much work to be 
done, with the hope, often unfulfilled, of an- 
other job in the future. As to the character 
of their performance, there is much that is 
harmless, a part that has actual merit, and a 
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part that is positively bad. The audiences 
are drawn not only from various parts of the 
city, but, in the more notorious places, from 
all parts of New England. The rural visitor 
who wishes to plunge into dissipation in Bos- 
ton hies to these hunting-grounds. The 
several places of amusement attract different 
kinds of audiences. One of them—the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre—is the home of sensa- 
tional melodrama free from indecency. An- 
other appeals to a morbid love of the ab- 
normal, and “freaks” of all kinds may be 
found there. At the others the performance 
consists of a medley of innocent accom- 
plishments, inane chaff, and the grossest 
vulgarity. Too many of the younger people 
of foreign extraction are finding their way to 
these places; but it is doubtful if as yet they 
form an appreciable proportion of the audi- 
ences. 

There is one note always discernible in the 
daily life of the foreign peoples of the North 
and West Ends, and nowhere is it clearer than 
in their moments of leisure. In spite of the 
survival of types, in spite of the inevitable 
longing for the home country, in spite of all 
the differences of race and tradition, the 
strongest and most impelling of motives, the 
most cherished of ideals, is that of becoming 
American. Color, melody, comfort, and con- 
tent—indeed, some of the sterner virtues 
themselves—are sacrificed before this God- 
dess of Democracy whose protecting arms 
these people from foreign lands have been 
led to believe will afford them and theirs a 
share in the joys of life. Not so ugly as it 
seems at first glance, then, isthe ready adapta- 
bility with which the new-comers take on the 
least commendable of our customs. The 
Italian girl who forgets her cadenza and sings 
the most nasal of street songs, her mother 
who prefers the scrubbing of offices to the 
handicraft of her ancestors, her father who 
forsakes his native wines for beer, are uncon- 
scious idealists; and beneath one and all of . 
these humble acts lies a meaning which we, 
who are born to our inheritance, would do 
well to prize. “’Tis not the custom of the 
country” is a phrase that is changing the 
manners of the centuries and shaking the 
beliefs‘of ages past. 


The Study of Greek. 


If there be any college fetich in the sense of 
an outworn discipline or a superannuated cult- 
ure, it is not Greek. Among the progressive 
sciences of our day not one has made more 
marvellous progress in the last quarter-cen- 
tury than what, for want of a better name, I 
may call Hellenics. It is the volume of the 
best thought and deed of the most gifted race 
the world has yet seen,—a race that fixed the 
great types of literature and art in such abso- 
lute perfection that millenniums have passed 
without approaching them. The world knows 
but one Iliad, but one Parthenon, but one 
Olympian Hermes; and it will know none 
. other, save as we turn from burying Greek to 

unburying Greece. . 
That way lies treasure yet untold. Open 
_ your eyes for a moment to the light that has 
already broken forth in our own day. ‘here 
is Homer, the oldest, vividest, completest 
ae 
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transcript of the civilization which is our 


heritage. What science of the laboratory can 
to-day put into student hands raw material 
comparable to the Homeric texts, the prime 
source of European history and culture? In- 
stead of faring a field for fossils to set up ina 
museum, the student of Hellenics can buy for 
a dollar and carry in his pocket these great 
original sources in a more perfect text than 
Pericles could command. And we are in a 
far better position to study them critically 
than were the men of Pericles’ time, or of any 
other time between Pericles and Schliemann; 
for, thanks to Schliemann’s simple faith and 
tireless spade, seconded by the sound science 
of Dérpfeld and Tsountas and Evans, we can 
now confront the poet with the actual objec- 
tive realities that entered into the life of which 
he sang. We can walk round the walls of 
Mycene and Troy, and count their towers. 
We can enter the palaces where Proitos and 
Agamemnon and Priam dwelt. We can 
handle the swords and sceptres, the signet 
rings and diadems, wielded and worn by 
monarchs who were dust before the king of 
men passed out of the Lions’ Gate to win 
back Helen from Troy. We have recovered 
the very goblets and tankards that went 
round the festal company as they quaffed 
the honey-hearted wine or made libations to 
their gods. 

The barbarians have taken Athens. Ger- 
many, France, England, America, have there 
planted their schools for the study and resto- 
ration of classical antiquity. Already the Ger- 
mans have restored to us Olympia, with the 
priceless Hermes of Praxiteles; the French, 
Delos and Delphi; the English, Megalopolis; 
while our own countrymen, after uncovering 
Ikaria, Thorikos, Sikyon, and Eretria, are 
now delving away at Corinth. Thus they are 
not only accumulating the raw material of 
Hellenics, but they are training Hellenists,— 
men and women steeped in the atmosphere 
and saturated with the sweetness and light of 
old Greek life. Even the author of ‘The Col- 
lege Fetich” might find it no easy task to con- 
vince them that Greek isa very dead language. 
One who has lived among the most wide- 
awake people on the planet, a people who 
light their cigars as well as their streets by 
electricity; who turn down their ministry and 
make a clean sweep of the offices once every 
ten months on an average; whorun more daily 
newspapers in their little metropolis than 
New York and Boston combined can boast; 
who print and read more books in a year than 
any other community of equal numbers in the 
world; who carry on a system of free public 
education from the primary school, through 
all the grades, to a university as large and 
twice as troublesome as any of our own,— 
well, one who has lived among these Greeks 
will hardly class them with extinct species. 

And what of the vehicle of the marvellous 
intellectual movement one beholds at Athens? 
Books by the myriad, newspapers by the ton, 
schools at every cross-road, a people thinking 
and working out this complex civilization that 
might have confounded an Aristotle,—these 
are not dumb, but speaking. And their speech 
is just the most wonderful thing about them. 
From the dawn of history Greeks have dwelt 
here and played their illustrious réle on this 
tiny stage. The crowning credential of the 
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fact is their language: if it were a crime to be 
Greek, they would be convicted of it out of 
their own mouths, their tongues bewraying 
them. .From the “Canterbury Tales’ to 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ it was only 
two centuries; from the Iliad to this morn- 
ing’s Acropolis it must be twenty-eight. 
Yet Chaucer might have been more puzzled 
by Shakespeare’s English than Homer by 
our newspaper Greek. 

Talk of dead languages! In the whole 
family of human speech there never was a 
more lively and prolific shoot than this dead 
Greek. How its grafts have enriched our 
own brave English! And are we not all 
steeped in Attic sunlight? Is not our litera- 
ture shot through with it as with thread of 
gold, and our language so saturated with it 
that we can neither enjoy the one nor com- 
prehend the other save as we are ina measure 
Hellenized ourselves? Take up your bread 
and butter ’ologies, and every blessed one of 
them bristles with Greek. Without Greek 
you cannot name a flower, nor classify a 
pebble, nor analyze a drop of dew, to say 
nothing of telling the stars or sounding the 
deeps of divine philosophy. Every new 
thought of man finds in it the fitting word, 
and science takes no step forward that it does 
not stop to register in Greek. 

And what continuity of life! Look at the 
books: Homer, who was chanting the deeds of 
heroes heaven knows when and where in the 
gray morning of the world; Hesiod, who was 
singing the generations of the gods and what 
he knew about farming almost as long ago; 
Pindar and Aeschylus, who were building the 
lofty rhyme at Thebes and Athens, and Hero- 
dotus, who was writing his great history in the 
fifth century B.c.; Theocritus, who was piping 
his sweet pastorals two centuries later; Saint 
Paul and Lucian, who were the one heralding 
a new faith and the other flouting an old one 
in the early centuries of our own era; and 
along with these Bikelas, with whom I was 
hobnobbing in Athens not three years ago! 
Ah, this dead language of ours is full of sap 
and quivering withlife. It might have served 
the morning stars in their first matinée, yet 
the nightingales still sing in its branches, and 
its leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 

When Sophocles was on trial for senility, he 
asked leave to rehearse a chorus he had just 
written, whereupon the court concluded that 
the poet was quite able to mind his own busi- 
ness. And, by the same token, the educa- 
tional reformers who are now swearing out 
letters of guardianship or of administration on 
the person and estate of Greek may prove a 
little too previous. It is always inexpedient 
to call the coroner before you are sure of your 
corpse, or to send for the undertaker when the 
subject is at the top of his condition. 

And that is the present state of Greek, both 
as a social factor and as an educational disci- 
pline. It was never before so rich in perform- 
ance, as well as in promise and potency, as 
it is to-day. If education is to make men, it 
must be through man-making studies; and, if 
you ask me what these are, I would answer, 
Whatever best disciplines faculty, widens 
vision, and ennobles character. In other 
words, education is to yield discipline, en- 
lightenment, inspiration; and the value of 
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any study is to be tested by the completeness 
of its response to one or more of these ends. 
The studies that respond to them all in har- 
monious and happy combination must hold 
the supremacy until we are prepared for a 
new eclipse of civilization. Central in such 
studies is the study of man as he utters him- 
self in language and literature, in history, 
philosophy, religion,—the humanities in the 
widest and noblest sense, fragrant with heroic 
memories, with lofty ideals, with holy aspira- 
tions. The schools that leave this range of 
mind to choice or chance, to be taken or left 
at the pupil’s whim or caprice, are false to 
the very idea of culture. And in the human- 
istic group Greek still holds the centre.—Irving 
Manatt, LL.D., in the Leader. 


The Letters of Dante. 


‘There are few who read the “Divine Com- 
edy” with intelligent enjoyment who do not 
find themselves yielding sooner or later to the 
interest of speculation about its much-dis- 
cussed problems, even though the power of 
the poem is not in any sense dependent on 
their solution. For such speculation the 
“FBleven Letters” of Dante (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) afford a good start- 
ing-point, and prepare the way for an under- 
standing of Witte, Scartazzini, and Kraus. 

The letters were translated into English 
about a dozen years ago by Charles Sterrett 
Latham, who worked on them in competition 
for the Dante prize. Mr. Latham was a stu- 
dent of Harvard College in 1883, when he was 
suddenly stricken with complete paralysis of 
the legs, which put a decisive end to the physi- 
cal vigor for which he had been distinguished. 
With rare heroism he determined to conquer 
his fate, and took up his studies again, work- 
ing at home under regular rules and examina- 
tions. In 1888 he succeeded in gaining his 
degree as of the Class of ’84, and soon after 
began to work with the Dante prize in view. 
His studies were frequently interrupted by 
illness and by neuralgia in the eyes, yet he 
persevered until he had finished transla- 
tions of all the letters with notes and 
written historical. comments to several of 
them. In May of 1890 he was able to sub- 
mit his manuscript, nearly complete, to 
the committee of the Dante Society, who 
were to award the prize for which he had 
worked. He died without knowing that 
their unanimous decision had declared it his 
by deserving. Later it was prepared for gen- 
eral publication by George Rice Carpenter 
with a preface by Prof. Norton. 

It is not necessary here to dwell on the in- 
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the shop who loved him, and held her tougue + 
about it. Weare not sure heisn’t right. 


of the book closes with Anna’s secret depart- 
ure from the old bookstore, bound by the 
promise to bury her past utterly for the space 
of five years. Part second begins with the 
prophecy accomplished, and the five years 
of silence have become eight. Without in- 
dicating the course of the novel, it may be 
said that the force of the story lies in the in- 
evitable recoil from a life of selfish ambition, 
and in the way by which Anna’s girlhood and 
womanhood are shown to be unalterably 
linked together. This explains the signifi- 
cance of the title. “In youth we dream 
that life is a straight line. Later we know 
it to be a circle in which the present presses 
on the future, the future on the past.”” The 
love interest of the book is singularly un- 
complicated. Asa matter of fact, we do not 
see Anna the actress atall. It is always Anna 
the woman 


terest of the letters themselves. Mr. La- 
tham’s comments on them include the whole 
story of the origin of the Bianchi and Neri, 
and their fight for supremacy,—a story that, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not down in the 
reading of Italian history or literature; a 
summary of the discussion concerning the 
Conti Guidi, which leads into bypaths diffi- 
cult to follow; a criticism of the fanciful 
interpretations anent the “Lady of the 
Arno,” to whom was inscribed the canzone 
beginning, “Love, since my lamentations 
will have vent’’; and an account of the elec- 
tion of Clement V., the removal of the Apos: 
tolic See to Avignon, and the election of 
John XXII. 


Six Trees. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
New York: Harper Brothers. $1.25.— The 
half-dozen short stories of this volume are 
tales of the New England country life which 
made the background of the writer's earlier 
books. Each hasa certain more or less fanci- 
ful connection with a typical tree. The elm- 
tree suggests a home for the homeless. The 
solitary white birch, the graceful lady tree, 
comforts a lonely old man “‘with the dearness 
of that which is always left in the treasure- 
house of nature for those who are robbed.” 
The ancient pine teaches lessons of strength. 
The balsam fir, the Lombardy poplar, and the 
blossoming apple-tree, each fulfils its mission 
of revealing truth or the soul’s right to in- 
dividual life or its need of beauty. If the 
substance of the stories is slight, they are 
yet characteristic of Miss Wilkins in their 
interpretation of the thoughts of lonely 
people and their hint at the universal need 
of sympathy. 


Literature. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL Kincpom. By 
Richard Thayer Holbrook, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—Dr. Hol- 
brook’s book is not only a study of Dante, but 
a summary of the beliefs and imaginings of 
the Middle Ages respecting animals and 
mythological creatures. It is inevitable 
that this should be so, for the same reason 
that Dante is more than a great poet. Be- 
sides the poetic pre-eminence and the uni- 
versal significance of the Divina Commedia, 
the long poem is a reflection of the state of 
Italy and the life of Florence, a revelation 
of modes of thought, social manners, relig- 
ious and political tendencies Dante’s gen- 
eral knowledge was the knowledge of his age. 
His observation was his own. These two 
facts furnish rich suggestion for such a book 
as this. When Mr. Holbrook tells us of 
Dante’s curious use of some of the lower 
creatures as torments for lost souls, he 
shows, too, the relation of this fancy to the 
Knowledge of the time and the attitude 
toward science. When Dante describes the 
way that the beaver, “amidst the guzzling 
Germans,” catches fish with his tail, it is 
plain that we have the shadow of a popular 
“travellers’ tale." When, on the contrary, 
he talks about the little stork that desires to 
fly and dares not, or the sheep issuing from 
their fold, he speaksof what he has seen. In 
either case the study is interesting and illu- 
minative. One ofthe most valuable chapters 
is that on falconry. Dr. Holbrook’s study 
includes consideration of Dante’s thought of 
man, angels, devils, and the fabulous crea- 
tures. Notable among the illustrations are 
some colored miniatures, made after Zam- 
brini’s fac-similes of the illuminations in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript. 


THe Prive oF TELLFair. By Elmore 
Elliott Peake. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50-—This picture of town life in 
Northern Illinois seems done by photography. 
It is faithful, first, in its general conception, 
then, in the incidents that attend the de- 
velopment of the plot, and, finally, in the 
characters that are brought on, either for 
admiration or distrust. Morris Davenport 
is far removed from the ideal hero of ro- 
mance. Heisa shrewd young country law- 
yer, interested in everybody in town and in 
every phase of the town’s development, hon- 
estly regardful of fair play and kindness, 
sometimes uncertain whether it is better to 
be a big toad in a small puddle or a small 
toad in a big puddle, but sticking consist- 
ently to the first réle. One imagines that 
the story might actually have spun itself 
out practically as here narrated. The only 
feature in it that seems possibly forced and 
doubtful is the reluctance of Josephine to 
accept the love waiting for her, and Morris’s 
inability to overcome that reluctance until 
Bertha is disposed of satisfactorily. The 
hesitation may be necessary in the story, but 
it is hardly of a piece with the rest of the plot. 


A Fixst Boox or Forrestxy. By Filibert 
Roth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 7o cents net. 
Mr. Roth is an expert practical forester, 
formerly a professor at Cornel] University,. 
and now in charge of the government forest 
reserves. He had the benefit of early associa- 
tion with the well-kept forests of Germany, 
and has thus the finest equipment to speak 
with authority concerning his profession. 
He has written with especial reference to 
the needsof high schools, normal schools, and 
country libraries; but the book will be found 
valuable by every one who is interested in 
forest protection and desires to be reasonably 
well informed ou the subject. It gives specific 
directions for the proper care of the wood 
lot on a farm, as wellas dealing with the large 
principles of forest industries, the replanting 
of waste land, and the best way of meeting the 
foes of the forest, fire, insects, and grazing ani- 
mals. The book is fully illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD Foot. By Ros- 
well Field. Evanston: William S. Lord. 
$1.25.—The Transcript reprints of Mr. Field’s 
letters from Boston to the Chicago Post, writ- 
ten at the time of his brief connection with 
the Youths Companion, have made his name 
and whimsical style well known in this part of 
the country. Therefore, it is somewhat sur- > 
prising that his new story is but just reaching — 7 
the general public here. although it was pub- é 

lished last October, went to a new edition a 


Journey's ENp. By Justus Miles For- 
man. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.— We are inclined to think that the pub- 
lishers have made a mistake in advertising so 
freely the rather disagreeable fact that this 


charming English wife? or does he stay in 
America, marry the actress, and try to repeat 
his first success in writing a play? The-story 
is good enough to have been tried on its merits, 
instead of handicapped with the 

that nobody can know exactly how it turns 


Tue Crrcte. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 
While this novel cannot be said to produce on 
the reader any strong impression of reality, he 
will yet read it to the end and appreciate that 
it has its good points and that he has been en- 
tertained. The heroine is the eager, impetu- 
ous daughter of an old bookseller, buried alive 
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_ see that this book will be worth more than 
the money it costs to many busy men. It 
contains the Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Ordinance of 1787, 
Constitution of the United States, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Missouri Compromise, 
Monroe Doctrine, Compromise of 1850, Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act, Dred Scott Decision, Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech. 


Miscellaneous. 

We published a few weeks ago a notice com- 
mending the book-keeping system set forth in 
Moore and Miner’s Accounting and Business 
Practice. ‘This text-book is thorough and 
practical, and each step taken is clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated. The book is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., from whom we have 
now received a set of blanks, business forms, 
and school currency, which are admirably 
adapted to the needs of those schools that 
offer courses in business practice. The school 
currency provides durable material as rep- 
resentative money, and makes the transac- 
tions more interesting to the student, and 
therefore more readily understood. The 
blanks are: Part I., Introductory; Part IL., 
Intermediate; Part III., Advanced, covering 
single entry, manufacturing and banking. 
The blank business forms (for business prac- 
tice) are in four numbers, including check- 
book, correspondence material, invoice, 
notes, receipts, etc., shipping receipts. 


The Magazines. 


The March number of the Club Woman 
contains a bright paper by Evelyn Greenleaf 
Southerland, a paper read before the New 
England Woman’s Club. Other articles are 
on ‘Women in South Africa,”” by Helen M. 
Stowe, and a story by Nora Elizabeth Barn- 
hart, entitled ‘‘An Honor and a Privilege,” 
the latter of which, however, cannot be ac- 
cepted as characteristic of club methods, al- 
though it may prove suggestive. One of the 
funniest bits in the paper is the communica- 
tion from. an anonymous correspondent, 
whose writer is properly punished by the 
fact that her communication appears in full. 
The columns on club study, various na- 
tional and State organizations, book talk, 
and club notes, make up a paper which seems 
indispensable to every club woman. 


. Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
the second volume of their First Folio Shake- 
speare, to be published in April. It is Loves 
Labour's Lost, and will be distinguished by 
the same unusual features which mark their 
Midsommer Nights Dreame,—an absolute re- 
printing of the First Folio text, with abundant 
notes, variorum readings, glossary and criti- 
cism, and every aid which the reader or scholar 
may require. The style is the dainty “handy 
volume” form. The editors are Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A, Clarke. 


Books Received. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Hoteés Nines By Sewell Ford. $135. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Lord Leonard the Luckless. By Ww. E. Morris. $1.50. 


Aenaal Rsport of 
--Repart of the Commissioner of Education. 1900-1901. 
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ams and Echoes. 
By ANNA READING GAZZAM, 


Author of “Night Etchings.’ 


Second Edition, Large Octavo, Bound in Cloth and Silk, in Paper Box. Price $2.00 and $2.50. 


Echoes of memory and gleams of hope that touch the soul. The fine poetic quality and 
flow of music of these poems by the author of “Night Etchings” have called for 2 second edt 
tion. Their subtle and delicate charm will be felt by all. The book makes a delightful oift. 

“Gleams and Echoes” is well named. Nothing could be sweeter than the minor-chorded 
verse of “Sweet Fern” * * * and “Beyond.” They leave a pleasant, wistful music m the 
ears, which will make them favored companions through the year — Boks and Reviews. 

_ “Gleams and Echoes” reinforce the good opinion which we formed through an examina- 
tion of “Night Etchings.” It is certainly evidence of the poetic gift when fancy creates her 
own world of half-hidden pathos and dreams of it in musical metres. Each of the six poems 
is accompanied by a beautiful engraving.— Review of Reviews. 

The poems rank among the better efforts of our poets.— Commercial Gazetiz, Pitts 

A beautiful volume * * * by the author of “Night Etchings.” Each poem is accom- 
panied by an illustration from drawings by such emiment artists as Turner, Jones, Dielman, 
Clinedinst, and others.— Boston Transcript. 

Full of feeling and graceful in structure.— Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 

The poet and artist, combined, give us fine sentiment and beautiful delimeations.— | 
Christian Register, Boston. } 

Sweet, sad echoes of the past, vibrating with feeling —7he Ledger, Philadelphiz. 


B 


DUT Z- 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT @ Co. 


For sale by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. and Charles Scribmer’s Sons, New York. || 


An Interesting Biography Talks on Old N antucket 


WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER COFFIN HUSSEY 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


E L L E R Yy | For sale at the American UnrTarian Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
CHANNING|/ 


a Hymnal 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK | JUBILATE DEO 


Dr. Chadwick has carefully brought out 
the many sides of Channing’s character, but || A Book of Hymns and Tunes 


his main intention is to present that great 
leader’s vital criticisms of our present ten- 
dencies and his encouragement to our higher 
aspirations. With photogravure portraits. 


$1.75 net. 


for Young and Old 


RDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of “ The Sannyside,”” ““The Carol,”” etc. 


Postpaid, $1.88 
The most recent collection for the use of 
At all Bookstores liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a wimnowed, singable, and 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. ]}imexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 ee 
mn | selected hymns for general worship and cha 

BosTON AND NEW YORK | Occasions, incladimg many of the more recent 
| lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 

| Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man.) *-* “ross <%= 
‘This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just, SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY. 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Chritien | suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 


Register in 1885, and afterward m leaflet form. It has | - . 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- ings and the home circle. 


forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, . « 
Sau WAGE TaPte 6 very wrciithtc tact o> te Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in By mail, prepaid, 45 cents 2 copy. 


the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time 
An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. scopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 comnts. 


Address Christian Register Association, GEO. H. ELLIS C0., 
a7a Congress Street, Boston. 272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
April Fools. 


The April fools! the April fools! 
What happy folk are they ! 

The white flowers deck the cherry boughs, 
And daffodils are gay. 

The bluebird calls, the redbreast sings, 
The blackbird pipes all cay, 

And they believe — the silly things ! — 
That birds and flowers will stay. 

Tis wind and frost and scorching skies 

That makes the April fools grow wise ! 


The April fools! the April fools! 
What happy folk are they ! 
They’r: light of head and light of heart, 
And dance the hours away. 
Young Love, with fluttering purple wings, 
Blithe Hope for them is new; 
And they believe — the trustful things! — 
‘That all they say is true. 
Sweet simpletons ! but who would frown 
And shake their air-built castles down? 
For dark were life, and full of sighs, 
Should all its April fools grow wise! 
— Marian Douglas. 


For the Christian Register 


The Last Straw. 


BY FRANCES EATON. 


It had been a dull summer for Preston 
Gay,— the dreariest he had ever known. His 
vacation had been spent at home in the city, 
longing for green fields, the mountains, the 
sea, or anything, in fact, but what he could 
have. 

Every boy in his class, except Mike Collins 
and himself, possessed a wheel. That Mike 
did not have one seemed of small consequence; 
but that he, Preston Gay, who had always 
before led in every sport, should suffer from 
the lack of that which every boy except 
Mike flaunted before his eyes was unbear- 
able. 

“Too hard times this year,” his grand- 
father had said that morning, and then 
smiled a significant smile, as if the next year 
were sure to bring all that could be desired. 

“Hang the times!’’ Preston had grumbled 
as his grandfather left the house. 

“T wish you had said something a little 
more cheerful, Press,’”’ his grandmother whis- 
pered as the old gentleman turned the corner 
of the street. ‘‘ Grandpa is very anxious this 
morning.” 

“To-morrow is the last day of vacation. 
What kind of a time have I had?’ growled 
Preston. 

“Well, now, you reilly have had a harder 
time than grandpa,” she replied seriously; 
“for he has worked so hard for others he 
hasn't had a moment to think what sort of 
a time he was having himself” 

“Oh, don’t talk goody-goody to me!” 
Preston, and left the house. 

His grandmother looked sadly out of the 
window, as he walked up the street; and 
there, coming unsteadily round the corner, 
mounted on a new wheel, she saw Mike Col- 
lins, his jolly freckled face shining with the 
dew of exertion and triumph which he made 
no effort to conceal. 

Preston hurried into the bens his teeth 
set and his eyes aflame. His grandmother 
truly pitied him, as she laid a consoling hand 


said 
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upon his arm. “That is indeed the last 
straw!” she declared warmly. 

“Yes, it is the last straw!’ roared Preston. 
“T could have stood anything in the world 
better than to see Mike Collins on a wheel!” 

“You will not surely let envy be the straw 
which breaks your back, Press!’’ 

“Oh, don’t talk to me!’’ he cried. ‘It was 
the Jast straw that settled the camel. It 
wasn’t an awfully heavy straw nor a dirty 
straw nor a red nora green straw. I tell you 
it was the last!” he shouted, and disappeared. 

It was late in the afternoon before the street 
saw him again. To do him justice, he was not 
Without shame as he approached the house. 
A day in the park by himself had done him 
no harm. As he came slowly up the street, 
he saw a carriage stop at his grandfather’s 
door. 

“T hope to goedness somebody’s come I 
want to see,’’ he thought, without hastening 
his step. But suddenly his heart seemed to 
stop beating. A stranger had leaped from the 
carriage, the driver had jumped from his 
box, and Preston saw them carrying an old 
man up the steps. 

“No, no!” he groaned in spirit, 
grandpa!’ 

“T don’t think it is anything very serious,” 
his grandfather said bravely, as the doctor 
stood watching him, ‘I felt dizzy, and I 
think I fell over. The last thing I remember 
was buying Press’s bicycle. I know I tied the 
tag on myself, for I wanted it to get here 
to-day.” 

In spite of his brave words, Preston soon 
learned that his grandfather was really sick. 
The doctor had taken him aside, and told him 
that he must be quiet and patient, that his 
grandfather had worked too hard the last 
year, and must have a rest. 

Every word cut into the heart of poor Pres- 
ton. He remembered, when his father and 
mother had died, how gentle and kind his 
grandfather had been. How often, when he 
had deserved to be punished, his grandfather 
had said, ‘‘Now, Press, I’m going to let you 
off this time because you haven’t any father 
nor mother, and I don’t want to bea bit harder 
on you than they would be.”” And now the 
last thing his grandfather could remember 
doing was tying a tag on a wheel for him! 
The hot tears that gushed from his heart 
seemed to burn his eyelids. 

When the doctor went out, a man came up 
the steps with a new bicycle on hisarm. The 
sight was more than Preston could bear, 
He did not even stop to see where it was 
placed. 

The next morning, when he saw it in the 
hall, he exclaimed: “O grandma, I thoyght 
yesterday morning, when I saw Mike on a 
wheel, that was the last straw! And last 
night, when I saw this wheel coming here, 
that that was the last straw; but, if grandpa 
can only get well, there never can be a last 
straw. I know I could stand anything!” 

The weary and anxious days that followed 
Preston can never forget. But there came a 
happy day when he saw his grandfather able 
to go out and stand in the soft spring sun- 
shine. “Oh, I’m all right,” he said. ‘I 
shall go back to the store in a day or two.” 

“You won't go till we ask the doctor about 


it, will you, grandpa?” 


“that isn’t 
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Preston’s affectionate tone brought the 
quick tears to the old man’s eyes, for he was 
still weak. 

After school that day Preston ran over to 
the doctor’s office. When the store was men- 
tioned, the doctor shook his head, and said: 
“Not for a long time yet, my boy. And tell 
me, Preston, do you think you could keep his 
mind off of business for a month?” 

“No, sir,’ Preston replied promptly 

“Well, you must,” said the doctor, coolly. 

Preston reflected a few minutes, while the 
doctor put some medicine in a bottle, then — 
said suddenly, ‘‘Could grandpa ride a wheel, 


do you suppose?” 


“Why not? 
might do him good.” 


Begin easy. I believe it 
And the doctor smiled 


as he corked the bottle. 


Preston walked home slowly, and ate his 
dinner in an absent-minded way. After din- 
ner his grandfather said, ‘‘Press, where do you 
keep your bicycle?” 

“In the storeroom,”’ said Preston. 

“Anything the matter with it?” 

“Why, no, sir, it’s a fine wheel.’’ Press’s 
voice sounded as if he were on a wheel for the | 
first time. 

‘What's wrong about it?” his grandfather 
persisted anxiously. 

“Nothing!’’ exclaimed Preston. “It’s a 
dandy. But—but—O grandpa, I have made 
up my mind never to get on that wheel 
until you have riddenit five hundred 
mules!” 

“A man over sixty years old ride a bicycle 
five hundred miles!” said his grandfather, with 
a laugh. 

“Why, he would break his neck, dear!’’ cried 
his grandmother. 

“J have seen men a good deal older than 
grandpa ride splendidly,” Preston declared 
warmly. 

A week went by, and no one could persuade 
the boy to mount his new wheel. 

- “T don’t like to humor such obstinacy,” his 

grandfather said one morning; “‘but, if you 
will fetch it along to the park where no- 
body will know me, I'll try to get on the 
thing.’ 

It was not long before they were on their 
way with the shining wheel between them, 
and, a few days later, Press’s grandfather 
might have been seen spinning along as de- 
lighted as a boy. The faint color in his 
cheeks and the light of returning health in 
his eye more than repaid the boy for his 
weariness. 

One day, as Preston was carrying the wheel 
up the steps after his grandfather had been to 
ride, Mike Collins wheeled up to the curb- 
stone and dismounted. ‘‘Yer gran’dad’s got 
a new wheel, ain’t he?’ he questioned smil- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s my wheel,” Preston admitted. 

“It’s a peach!’ Mike ejaculated: 

“Yours looks like a pretty good wheel.” 
Preston was ashamed of the anger poor Mike’s 
wheel had once roused in him. 

“Try it if you think so,’’ Mike returned, 
laughing. 

Preston held his own dtenaiy wheel with 
care. 

“Try it!” urged Mike; “‘an’ don’t be afraid 
that I’ll be askin’ for yours.” 

“Take it!” said Press, handing ad 


ue 
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~ wheel. “Try it, Mike; and I’ll try yours.” 
And the two boys wheeled away. 

“This is a good wheel,” said Press, as they 
wheeled through the park. 

“Then take it an’ ride with your gran’dad 
whenever yer like,’’ said Mike, warmly. 

“Tl take it and ride with grandpa every 
day, if you will ride mine just as long after we 
get back.”” As Mike looked at him with a bit 
of suspicion in his eye, Press said frankly, 
“T can’t ride it myself till grandpa has ridden 
five hundred miles.”’ 

“At the rate he’s goin’ it now, he’ll soon 
cover it,” Mike observed encouragingly. 
And the two boys parted, each more than 
satisfied with his bargain. 

Every day the grandfather rode farther and 
farther into the charmed territory of Good 
Health. The day set for him to go back to 
his business he said, “Well, Press, my vaca- 
tion is over, and I’m not sorry I was obliged 
to take one; forit has given me time to be- 
come acquainted with you, and I tell you, my 
boy, you improve on acquaintance.” 

It seemed to Preston at that moment as if 
the whole world were bubbling over with good 
will. Yet the world had not changed since 
he had declared that the breaking straw had 
been thrown upon his own overladen back. 


Topsy’s Hiding-place. 


All around the kitchen they went, piaying 
hide-and-seek. ‘Topsy hid under the stove: 
Alice hid in the cupboard. Topsy hid behind 
the wood-box: Alice hid under the table. 
Topsy hid in the corner back of the coal-hod: 
Alice hid in the folds of mamma’s big apron 
hanging behind the kitchen door; but they 
never failed to find each other, and always 
had a great frolic after each one’s hiding- 
place was discovered. 

At last the play was over, and Topsy went 
fast asleep, lying on her back in the doll’s 
cradle. She looked very funny, with her 
paws sticking straight up in the air. 

Soon Alice wanted to put dolly to bed. So 
Topsy found another nice  resting-place, 
stretched out in mamma’s work-basket, with 
her front paws lying on the pincushion; but, 
when mamma came for thimble and thread, 
kitty was forced to move again. 

“Meow! meow!’ she said. ‘I will get out 
of every one’s way, and go where I can sleep 
as long as I please without being disturbed!” 
So Topsy sprang upon the table, then upon a 
tall folded screen near by, and with a big 
jump landed at last on the very tiptop of the 
china closet. No one saw her. She crept far 
back against the wall, and was soon fast 
asleep, lying in a nice warm corner, just 
under the ceiling. 

After a time Alice grew tired of playing 
with her doll, and looked about for kitty; but 
kitty was nowhere to be seen. The little girl 
went to the door, and called, “Kitty! kitty! 
kitty!’ but no kittycame. She called again, 
but no shrill meow answered her. 

“Q mamma, where can kitty be?’ said 
Alice, with tears in her eyes. ‘I am afraid 
she is lost. I haven’t seen her for ever so 
long.” 

“Have you looked in all the hiding-places? 
Perhaps she has gone fast asleep somewhere, 

- and doesn’t hear you call,” said mamma. 
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So Alice began to search for her pet; but, 
though she looked everywhere, no kitty did 
she find. 

“Never mind, little daughter,’ said 
mamma. “Kitty has probably gone off 
hunting, and will surprise you by and by 
with a big fat mouse.”’ 

So Alice was comforted; and, though she 
felt very lonely with no furry ball snuggled in 
her lap and no bright-eyed playmate scamp- 
ering at her heels, she tried to be happy play- 
ing with her doll. 

At last the long day was over, and night 
came. It brought no Topsy, but it did bring 
papa from his work. When Alice saw him 
coming, she ran out to meet him, and, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, poured out all her 
trouble. 

Papa comforted his daughter as papas know 
how to do. “Cheer up, little girl! We will 
find her after supper,’’ he said. 

- When the pleasant evening meal was over, 
and all the family sat around the cosey fire, 
papa said: “I think I know how to make 
Topsy come, if she is in the house.” 

“Oh, how?” cried Alice. 

Papa said nothing; but he puckered up his 
lips, and began to whistle in loud, shrill tones. 
At the first note something stirred on top of 
the china closet. Then there was a short 
protesting meow. Papa kept on whistling. 
Kitty stood up, and began tostretch. As the 
shrill music continued, Topsy walked tc the 
edge of the cupboard and looked down. 

“‘Oh, there she is! there she is!’”’ cried Alice. 
“Oh, my own dear kitty! But what a funny 
place to hide in!’ 

Louder and shriller grew papa’s whistling. 
Kitty jumped upon the screen, and then 
leaped to the table. Still papa whistled on. 
Topsy sprang to the floor, and, jumping into 
papa’s lap, began to rub her face against his 
breast. ‘‘Meow! meow!” she said. Still the 
shrill noise did not stop. Pussy put her 
front paws high up on papa’s chest, and 
rubbed her face against his chin, at the same 
time nipping it gently with her teeth and 
calling, ‘‘Meow! meow!”’ which meant, ‘‘Stop! 
stop! Please, master, lam here. What do 
you want? Oh, do stop that dreadful noise!’’ 

So papa stopped whistling, and Alice and 
Topsy had a fine frolic before bedtime. 

This was the first and only time that Topsy 
was ever lost; but to this day she will some- 
times steal away, and sleep for hours on her 
lofty perch, heedless of coaxing or scolding, 
and only dislodged at night by papa’s shrill 
whistle.— Jane L. Hoxie, in the Kindergar- 
ten Review. 


Sagacious Cats. 


3 


South of Fulton Street, in New York City, 
the cat is not a pet, but a business investment, 
an insurance policy against the river rats. 
Yet, wild as some of these animals are, there 
is one man, says the Tribune, whom they re- 
gard with approval. That is the cat’s meat 
man. 

“T don’t know all of them,” he says. ‘No 
man could; and, besides, there are changes all 
thetime. But, if I don’t know them, they all 
know me,—every last cat of them. And 
they’re wise. Cats are as wise as any 
beast that lives. Every cat on the block runs 


be) 


to meet me, but ‘they are always on their 
good behavior. 

“Now here’s a place where I leave meat 
forsixcats. They all follow me in when I give 
it to the porter. They are the cats that be- 
long here, and all the rest of the cats are wait- 
ing peaceably for me to come out. Now see 
those four cats run ahead and into the next 
place. They’re the cats that belong there, and 
they line up to meet me. 

“But that isa small part of the wisdom of 
these cats. Five mornings in the week I get 
around my beat between seven and eight 
o'clock; but on Saturdays I am always late, 
and never reach this block before nine. Well, 
on Saturday mornings the cats know that I’m 
late; and they don’t: put their heads outside 
the doors until it lacks only a little of nine. 
You see there are calendars hanging up in 
every office to tell the day of the week, and 
clocks, too; and there’s nothing to hinder the 
catsfrom consulting them. If they don’t find 
out that way, how do they know when it’s 
nine o’clock Saturday mornings?” 


Unworthy of Monkeydom. 


According to Mr. J. L.. Kipling, the father 
of the novelist and poet, monkeys look down 
with the utmost contempt upon their fellows 
which perform in shows. He once saw a 
showman form a ring at a spot not far from 
some trees frequented by a number of wild 
monkeys. At first they retired to a safe dis- 
tance, but by and by they came near enough 
to see the performance for nothing. When 
they beheld their trained kindred dancing to 
music and riding about dressed in queer gar- 
ments, on goats, they drew still closer, but 
plainly expressed both surprise and disgust at 
the entertainment. It was something novel 
and painful to them to note to what depths it 
was possible for monkeys to sink. 


Lady Visitor to Little Girl: ‘“‘What became 
of the little kitten you had here once?” Little 
Girl: ‘Why, haven’t you heard?” “No. Was 
it drowned?” “No!” “Lost?” “No!” “Poi- 
soned?”’ “No!” “Then whatever became 
of it?” ‘It growed up into a cat.” 


My sister, when just a little child, went with 
mother to visit my grandparents in the coun- 
try. While there, grandpa and some other 
men were shearing sheep one day out in the 
barn. Little Marie watched them intently, 
and then ran to mother and said, ‘‘O mamma, 
grandpa is cutting all the fringes off the pigs.” 
Little Chronicle, 


HAND 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 
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Good News. 
From “Casa Guidi Windows.” 


Through the blue immense 

Strike out all swimmers! Cling not in the way 
Of one another, so to sink, but learn 

The strong man’s impulse, catch the freshening spray 
He throws up in his motions, and discern, 

By his clear westering eye, the time of day. 
Thou, Ged, hast set us worthy gifts to earn 

Besides thy heaven and thee ! and, when I say 
There's room here for the weakest man alive 

Te live and die, there's room, too, I repeat, 
For all the strongest to live well, and strive 

Their own way by their individual heat, 
Like some new bee-swarm leaving the old hive, 

Despite the wax which tempts so violst sweet. 


Eizzaivth Barret? Broventeg. 


Publicity. 


In speaking of the Volume of reports of the 
local charities, I only said a word about the 
obligation to the State which these charities 
incurred when they accepted their charters. 
Indeed, I need not say when they accepted 
their charters; for, in fact, they now go to 
the State and take the charter which the 
State is willing to give them, if they comply 
with certain conditions, They would not 
even ask for this charter if it did not involve 
certain privileges, One of those privileges, 
and that which is the first to challenge atten- 
tion, is the freedom from taxation of personal 
property. But that is not the only privi- 
lege. A corporation has the great advan- 
tage that mo single member can be sued 
for the debts of the whole company. I can 
give my five dollars to the treasurer without 
haying the risk of the bankruptcy of the asso- 
ciation hanging over me. For any one to 
say, after he has accepted these privileges, 
that he does not choose to have the affairs of 
his company open for the proper inspection 
by officers of the State seems to me simply 
audacious. Indeed, the principle on which 
rests our exemption from taxation of gifts in- 
tended for the public service is so fine an illus- 
tration of what a Christian democracy is and 
ought to be that it is annoying to find it 
passed by, as if it were of no importance. It 
is one of those privileges of a Christian de 
mocracy which we lazily take as a matter of 
course. This is as we take free education in 
schools, free walking on the sidewalk, free 
justice before the courts. As if “of course 
you know, everybody, you know, is entitled 
to them by mght, you know.” It comes to 
be supposed that this is no privilege, but an 

“inalienable right,”"—the right being to shut 
up my money for a proper purpose and have 
no questions asked about its expenditure 
Now, if I buy leather and awls and other shoe 
findings to make shoes, I must pay taxes on 
personal property. 


for a hospital, I need not pay any such taxes. 
This ts plain enough; but it is not very plain 
when the sequifur comes in,—that, if I choose 
to use the carpetsand bookcasesand buildings 
and surgical apperatus, nobody shall ask me 
any questions as to what I am doing with that 
property or why I do not use it. 

I ventured to suggest that the taxation of 
church property is involved in the present 


discussion. I think it is. I pass certain 
meeting-houses in Boston, painfully aware 
that the services in them are kept in existence | 
simply that the buildings may be free from 
taxation. Something or other in the shape 
of worship is to be maintained there. The 
assessors are to be told that this is a church; 

and, then, at the end of thirty years, or forty, 

when real estate has grown valuable in that 
neighborhood, that property is to be sold. 
Nobody is to ask any questions, I am told, 
as to what is done with the money. The 
State has given to the owners of that prop- 
erty, say, sixteen thousandths of its value 
every year; and, when at the end of a gener- 
ation or of a couple of centuries the property 
has increased enormously in value, we bid 
good-bye to the State. We do not so much 
as say “we are obliged to you,” but we use 
the increased value for any of our carnal pur- 
poses. 

The Benevolent Fraternity had such a 
property on Tremont Street. As long as the 
Benevolent Fraternity owned it, it respected 
the conditions on which it had been exempt 
from taxation. So soon as it sold it, the new 

proprietors went to an ignorant and indolent 
city council, and gained permission to sell five 
thousand feet, more or less, of land, of which 
the value had increased enormously in fifty 
years. On Wall Street this would be called 
sharp practice. In matters of religion it 
seems to me very dangerous practice, and to 
come near to being very wicked practice. I 
do not think the case of Park Street Church 
much better; but m that case the title given 
by the town was to an individual purchaser, 
who within a year or two sold the property 
to the Park Street Church. The Park Street 
Church holds it for half a century. At the 
end of that time the property is worth twenty 
times what it was at the beginning. Park 
Street Church has paid no taxes, excepting 
on the part of the property which it used for 
trade. And now I and the other people of 
Boston are invited to contribute a million 
three hundred thousand dollars to buy the 
property. the market value of which has been 
attained purely and simply by the gift of the 
town of Boston of what would have been the 
taxes if this property had been what is called 
a private school. I do not think this is right. 
The lawyers say it is. The sellers act un- 
doubtedly in good faith, and they think that 
It 1S. 

When, however, we come to the case of 
large or small charitable societies which are 
free from taxation on their personal property 
purely and simply because a public use of that 
property is promised, there can be. no,diffi- 
culty in the forum of conscience. The State 
of Massachusetts grants certain privileges 
among them the exemption from taxation. 
But this is only one of those privileges. If 
the other privileges were not considerable, no 
society would ask for a charter. There is 
many a private society which does not ask 
for a charter. Thus the South Friendly So- 
ciety of the South Congregational Church 
is a society carrying on large charities, but it 
asks for no charter. If it did ask for a char 
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wealth has a right to ask you how 
carries on its affairs. 
Epwarp E, Haus. 


aa ees 
It is evidently hopeless to urge upon the 
younger generation the importance of using 
blackink Young people are now instructed 
in the sciences, but they know little of prac- . 
tical life. Can we then the lady 
professors of “Female Colleges’ to instruct 
their classes in some form of chemistry by 
which you can put a wash over the letters 
written with pale ink and bring out the color, 
somewhat as Gen. Butler wrote his secret 

despatches in sympathetic ink? 


A Sign of the Times. 


Rev. H. C. De Long preached his thirty- 
fourth anniversary sermon recently, in which 
he declared that his “experience has been one 
of unmixed blessing. Sorrows there have 
been, but chiefly sorrows for others’ sorrows 
that silver the hair; but all that I could 
rightly desire I have had in liberal measure.” 
A noteworthy circumstance connected with 
this anniversary occurred when Mr. Paradise, 
pastor of the Grace Episcopal Church, re- 
ferred, during his own service, to Mr. De 
Long’s relations to the First Church parish. 
It testifies to the esteem in which Mr. De 
Long is held in the community. Mr. Para 
dise spoke somewhat as follows:— 


The time has passed away when the inter- 
ests of any parish are matters of concern only 
to its members. To-day we feel the claims of 
the larger fellowship of the churches, which 
spring from the growing sense of a conimon 
mission. Those who have caught the best 
spirit of the religious faith of this age cannot 
be satisfied with pure parochialism, but must 
be eager sharers in every form of spiritual life 
which is at work for the salvation of the 
world,- This morning my thought has been 
very much with the historic parish which is 
our near neighbor, and which to-day is cele- 
brating the anniversary of the long ministry 
of Mr. De Long. In itself it is a significant 
fact that for more than a generation the guid- 
ance of this old parish has been in the wise 
and faithful keeping of one minister. Long 
pastorates are not the rule to-day. The love 


of novelty and change is as strong within as ; : 


without the churches; and, therefore, we have 
lost out of religious life somewhat of that dear 
and intimate relation between pastor and 
people which comes from long years of daily 
association. Other theories of the ministry _ 
prevail to-day; yet nothing has been discov- 
ered tn take: ee place eae 
through all the e: c 
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- mission is not from man, but from God. For 


vs 


one, I do to-day most joyfully share in the 
common gratitude for the long years of wit- 
ness and of service which this ministry has 
given to our town, 

I could speak to you, and speak most 
gladly, of what Mr. De Long has been to his 
brethren in the ministry. He is our friend 
and our recognized leader. I would like to 
tell you of the respect and affection in which 
we all hold him. But that belongs to the 
personal rather than to the public aspect of 
his life, and it is of his public ministry and of 
its influence upon us all that I am speaking. 

It is well for this community that its 
longest and most representative ministry 
has continued the best traditions of the cleri- 
cal life of New England. We seem to have 
drifted very far from the religious life of the 
past, but buried somewhere in our natures 
there must still be the consciousness of the 
high dignity of the office of minister. In 
olden days he was the scholar and the leader 
of thought in the community. He was no 
panderer to low popular taste, but it was 
part of his mission to form taste and to lift 
the tone of thought and life. 

It means much to Medford that Mr. De 
Long has been a man of the study,—that he 
has continued in his own ministry the best 
traditions of the church he serves, 

I know that the popular cry is for a differ- 
ent order of things, and that a scholarly min- 
istry is not likely to get great popular reward. 
Nevertheless, the influence that abides is the 
conscious and unconscious influence of the 
minister who brings to his people the results 
of intellectual toil and struggle. It is often 
hard to believe that it is all worth while. It 
is an act of faith to hold steadily to the high 
ideal of the ministry. But it means very 
much to us that year after year, amid all the 
changes and fluctuations of suburban life, one 
minister has held steadily and devotedly the 
best spirit and the best purpose of the clerical 
profession. 

And then, again, I am sure that it is a sig- 
nificant fact that our longest ministry has 
been kept free from the tyranny of the pas- 
sion for novelty. It is no easy thing to stand 
against popular desire,—to stand almost 
alone for what you know is best, and because 
you know it is best. The temptation comes 
to all ministers to put something in the place 
of religion, something that interests or enter- 
tains the people. The preacher craves a 
hearing. He longs to extend and widen his 
influence; and sometimes the way seems 
simple enough, if he could only forget that 
he is commissioned of God to preach not 
what men want, but what God bids him 
preach. I think that those of us who heard 
Mr. De Long’s great sermon on Good Friday 
had our faith strengthened in the highest 
ideal of a minister’s mission, and know that 
the great truths of Christian faith, presented 
in a great way, can still reach the mind and 
heart. 

It is because the influence of such a minis- 
try can be contained within no one church, 
because its dignity, its steadfastness, its de- 
votedness, have become the possession of us 
all, that I have tried to express this morn- 
ing something of the affection and the honor 
in which we hold it, _ 
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Personal Magnetism. 


What is personal magnetism? We all use 
the phrase in all sorts of different connections, 
but we none of us know precisely what we 
mean by it. It has, no doubt, something to 
do with will-power; but do we know what 
that means, either? All we can be sure of is 
that there is a force which radiates from cer- 
tain persons in a greater or less degree, and 
which seems to act directly upon the judg- 
ment and reason of those they come across, 
improving or deteriorating these mental 
functions, as the case may be; for, alas! we 
cannot squeeze a moral out of magnetism. 
It is an unmoral force, displayed alike by 
good, bad, and indifferent people. Sometimes 
it goes with the mental strength which con- 
vinces, the moral beauty which strikes rever- 
ence, the sympathy and insight which delight. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it seems to be 
wholly divorced from the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. 

Take the case of Madame Humbert, for ex- 
ample. Of what we call ‘‘attractions,” as 
distinct from magnetism, she had none, 
Without good looks, without breeding, with- 
out education, with no ability, unless of that 
thin, poignant kind which pierces through 
all circumstances home tothe centre of self- 
interest, she was yet able to turn round her 
fingers the most prominent men of the most 
superficially intellectual city in the world, By 
what alchemy this woman changed her com- 
monplace lies to gold, what power enabled 
her to enact an absurd melodrama upon the 
stage of real life, by what spell she enchanted 
her victims, are some of the most extraordi- 
nary psychical problems which have ever been 
presented to the world. More wonderful 
things have no doubt been done; but, then, 
they have been done by more wonderful peo- 
ple. Garibaldi, for instance, forced on men 
a feeling akin to patriotism for a country they 
many of them had never seen. Gladstone 
induced the House of Commons to think 
that their own patriotism admitted of dis- 
union. The German emperor closed the 
eyes of the—but we must leave the German 
emperor alone. He is too great a man to be 
dealt with outside a leading article. 

It is said that many of the leading Ameri- 
can millionaires could never have made their 
money but for their personal magnetism; 
that is, we suppose, but for their power to 
capture men. Emerson, who knew his coun- 
trymen, says: “There are geniuses in trade 
as well as in war or the State or letters, and 
the reason why this or that man is fortunate 
isnot to betold. It liesin the man, that is all 
anybody can tell you about it.” But, apart 
from great or prominent persons, in the pri- 
vate relations of life, what an immense factor 
is personal magnetism. In a sense there is 
no gift so well worth having. Nothing wit- 
nesses more strongly to its worth than the 
universal use of the vague word “nice.” If 
we are favorably impressed by a new doctor, 
a new lawyer, or a new parson, we do not tell 
our friends that So and-so strikes us as learned 
in the law or in medicine or in divinity. We 
instinctively say ‘He seems a nice man,” 
by which we generally mean that he is mag- 
netic, To be magnetic does not prevent him 
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from being anything else, good or bad, except 
perhaps from being a fool. 

In the present day much of what is called 
“getting on’? depends upon advertisement, 
and there are people in all ranks of life who 
make an impression and people who make 
none. We may be almost certain that such- 
and-such a boy will succeed: every one re- 
members him. As we look back over our 
past lives, it is startling to consider how 
many people whom we have known well, 
whose paths have twisted in and out of our 
own, we have almost forgotten. ‘Their fig- 
ures have dwindled away to nothing. Others, 
for no reason that we can perceive, we vividly 
remember. Perhaps we saw them but sel- 
dom, yet they stand out from the canvas of 
the past as definite as when they first crossed 
our field of vision. These latter are by no 
means always the people who accomplished 
the most or who seemed to us the cleverest 
or the best. A man’s parts are no certain 
measure of his significance. We cannot tell 
why they have remained with us. We fall 
back upon the words of the American philoso- 
pher, ““The reason lies in the man.” 

In social things magnetism is a force which 
must ever be counted with, but it is a force 
which cannot be gauged off-hand. It is not 
easy even for an experienced man of the 
world to prophesy about social success. If 
a dozen people were to meet at a country 
house, and were set to vote as to who were the 
three most agreeable guests, the result of a 
vote taken on the first night after their ar- 
rival and of a vote taken on the fourth 
would probably be entirely different. Acci- 
dents of appearance, position, and address, 
handicap the runners in every social race; 
but, in nine cases out of ten, it is magnetism 
which decides the contest. 

But, if personal magnetism is indeed in it- 
self inexplicable, it does by its existence ex- 
plain many strange phenomena. It is the 
unknown something at the bottom of a hun- 
dred unreasonable reputations and many 
seemingly unfounded traditions. We know 
no more weary and repellent reading to the 
ordinary Englishman than any series of 
“Lives of the Saints’? The present writer 
once tried to read such a series in many vol- 
umes by that delightful writer, Mr. Baring- 
Gould. Even he could not persuade to per- 
severance to the end. Yet the very names of 
many of these saints call forth among Roman 
Catholics a fervent and honest devotion. Is 
it not because of the magnetism which im- 
pressed their personalities upon the Church, 
the aroma of which still hangs about their 
memories, and still has power to affect the 
hearts of those who implore their suffrages? 

It is this unknown force which has driven 
their influence on through the ages, and is 
still powerful in spite of the foolish legends 
about meaningless miracles, and the trivial 
or repulsive little facts about dirt and diet 
which disfigure, and in many cases may be 
said to form, their biographies. 

Turn from saints to men of the world. 
Take such romantic names as those of Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Black 
Prince, and many more of like kind whom 
the reader can supply for himself. Their 
figures absorb a huge amount of historical 
space, their reputations are out of all propor- 
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tion to their deeds, They drew the minds of 
men to themselves, and will never cease to 
draw, We believe that to this day there are 
Scotsmen—striet Presbyterians, ministers, 
and the like—who passionately defend the 
character of Mary Stuart, It is not because 
they are ignorant of her history, but because 
they are impotent in the face of her magnet- 
ism, even the shadowy magnetism of her 
memory, by which during her lifetime she was 
able to digarm and spellbind every man and 
every woman who came under her personal 
influence, But, if magnetism has no neces- 
sary connection with mental or moral gifts, it 
enhances the value of those gifts to an extraor- 
dinary degree; and, as good is a stronger 
power than evil, and wisdom than folly, so 
men of character and ability, with the mag- 
netic faculty superadded, have strength to 
turn the world upside down, We have all 
known those whose personality wings their 
utterance in an unaccountable manner, We 
have been persuaded, as we thought, by 
their words, and have only realized how large 
a part their personal magnetism played in 
our conversion to their point of view when 
we tried to pass on their eloquence to others, 
and found our audience wholly unmoved, 

‘There is something altogether mysterious 
about what we eall personality, but it is the 
strongest force in the world, The greatest 
and most moving ideas, the great revolutions, 
reformations, and religious revivals come to 
the world through great personalities, The 
history of Western civilization is a kind of 
apostolic suecession, Great men’s convic- 
tions have more weight than their arguments, 
‘They sway rather than convince their hearers, 
‘They embody their theories; and, after their 
deaths, those theories have before long to be 
re-embodied, For, if they are left to grow 
cold in books, they soon become mere dead 
letters. What we call new ideas are gener- 
ally old ideas which have passed through the 
mind of some man of genius, and become re- 
charged with vital eleetricity, These men give 
themselves with their mental alma, other- 
wise this stupid world would starve in igno- 
rance, It is unreasonable that it should be 
so in a day wherein all who would be wise 
can read; but he who hopes to explore the 
human mind must be ready to walk boldly 
into regions unlighted by the lamp of logic, — 
Spectator, 


a 


The Y. M. C. A. in Meadville, 


A number of people met together in Mead- 
ville to do something for the “unehurehed’ 
young men of the town, ‘Their idea was to 
forma Y, M,C, A, A committee was ap. 
pointed to nominate officers and to draw up 
a form of organization, ‘This eommittee, 
which was made up exclusively of active and 
leading members of ‘orthodox’ churches, on 
looking over the ground, soon saw that a 
VY M.C. A, of the tisual kind would exclude 
from active membership a considerable num- 
ber of the mont netive and willing Christian 
workers of the eily, They accordingly dee 
cided to organize on so broad a basis of mem- 
bership that all Christians may unite in the 
work, and on the board of directors they 
nominated representatives from every body 
of Christians in Meadville, Notice of the 


intention of the committee was given in all 
the churches and an invitation to all inter- 
ested to attend the meeting for organiza- 
tion, ‘There was a marked increase in at- 
tendance at this meeting over the previous 
one, The committee stood by its report 
without flinching, and there was not a word 
of objection to the broad basis, ‘There were 
some who felt that it would be a very 
great loss not to be able to unite with the 
State Y, M. C, A.; and a majority of those 
present, no doubt, are in sympathy with the 
“evangelical” basis of membership of the 
Y, M. C, A,, yet they unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the broad 
basis, declaring themselves for the best in- 
terests of Meadville first, and willing to 
leave whatever connection might be made 
with the State organization to take care of 
itself, 

If such movements as this are loyally and 
wisely supported by those who see the great 
power for good that the VY, M. C, A, may be, 
but have been debarred from working with 
it, may we not hope in time to see the whole 
movement on a broader and sounder basis? 
Why may not such an organization as this 
enter the State organization and thereby 
broaden it? R, BareLay Spice, 


The Star Island Meeting-house. 


The pilgrim approaching the Isles of Shoals 
for the first time sees standing upon the high- 
est point of Star Island and looming above 
everything else a little chapel, which has 
weathered the storms of more than a century, 
and whieh stands on a spot where a house of 
worship has stood since before 1700, 

This chapel is to-day the only remnant of 
the once prosperous and populous town of 
Sosport, In the old London newspapers are 
to be found despatches dated from Gosport, 
for here the ships from Boston and Newbury- 
port stopped for the latest American news, It 
was busy life upon which the old chapel 
looked down in those distant colonial days, 
In the harbor below could be seen the high- 
pooped Spanish ships from the south, the 
fishing boats from Brittany and Southern 
England, and sailing craft from all the col- 
onies, ‘These ships came and went on their 
way, touching at Gosport, bringing the news 
of the world to the town, and leaving there 
some of its wealth, And the town, which 
clung to the barren rocks of Star Island and 
seattered itself over the adjacent islands, was 
no inconsiderable place, Its population has 
been variously estimated, one figure placing it 
as high as three thousand, It was a town of 
affluence, asis shown by the salary paid to its 
minister in the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, his salary being the largest then paid to 
any minister in New England, It is shown 
also by the once noted Gosport Academy, 
which probably stood near the site of the 
present chapel, and to which we are told 
that boys and girls were sent from the main- 
land, It is indicated by our knowledge that 
off these islands, as their name shows, were 
found the shoals of fish for which came the 
fishermen of the world, in a fashion not unlike 
their coming now to the banks of Newfound- 
land, 

Much of this life was swept away during the 


and souls of his people.” 
graves to the chapel above them, the pilgrim 
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period of the American Revolution; but the 
present chapel, which was built soon after, 
looked down, as did its predecessors, upon 
many ships that came and went, and upon a 


considerable town which clustered around it. 


Its belfry served as a beacon to incoming 
vessels; and, in the fogs, its flat-toned iron 
bell warned them off the reefs, Its tower 


watched then, as it watches now, over the 
rock-hewn graves which surround it, 
one of these graves the pilgrim may read 
on a weathered headstone, in words written 
by Cotton Mather, how Parson John Tucke 
was learned in history and geography and 
“general science,” that he was “affable and 


Over 


polite and amiable,” and ‘given to hospital- 


ity,’ and that for more than forty years “he 


was the faithful physician both to the bodies 
Looking from these 


realizes all indequately that on this spot for 
more than three centuries men have wor- 


shipped God, 


Nothing but the graves and the chapel re- 
main to remind him of this long history; but 
these do remind him, and the pilgrim wishes 
that these memorials might endure forever, 

‘To this end the Isles of Shoals Association 
have undertaken the preservation of the 
chapel, ‘They use it for devotional meetings 
one week in the summer, and they undertake 
to see that it is opened for worship on every 
summer Sunday, At these Sunday services 
ministers of different denominations are asked 
to preach, Extensive repairs have been made 
already; but, if the chapel is to stand secure 
through the winds and rains of another cen- 
tury, other repairs must be made, Every 
man who loves the historic landmarks along 
our New England coast will be interested in 
preserving the chapel; and to those who are 
able to assist in the work the Isles of Shoals 
Association confidently turns for the needed 
money, 

Will you not send a contribution for this 
purpose to Mr, F. §, C. Wicks, 20 South 
Street, Brighton? 


An Invisible Institution. 


In the autumn of 1873 a new charity was 
founded in Boston, Its objects were as fol- 
lows 

‘To assist a mother, with a young infant, to 
retain the personal charge of her child, when 
without this assistance (usually brief and 
temporary as regards material aid) she might 
be obliged to part with it, placing it in some 
charitable institution, 

At that time there was no charity in Bos- 
ton to which a mother could apply for help of 
this sort, 

‘The methods which distinguish this from 
other charities are>— 

1, It is for mothers (whether married or un- 
married), Ifa mother loves her child and is 
anxious to keep it in her own care and is able 
to work, so that there is a prospect of her 
becoming self-supporting, she is eligible to 
receive help from us, Although including 
the unmarried, where such a mother is at- 
tached to her infant, and can be trusted to 
lead a steady, respectable life, we help her 
as a mother not as “a fallen woman" or a 
“friendless, girl,” thinking it more whole- 
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some to help her on this basis, and also that 
it is unjust to class a well-meaning girl, de- 
sirous of leading a steady, respectable life, 
with those who stand on a much lower plane. 

2. We work without an institution, thus 
avoiding the heavy expenses and cumbrous 
methods of institutional work, and coming 
into close personal relations with those whom 
we assist. 

3. A large part of our work has been done 
by voluntary workers, who have given the 
greater portion of their time to this object, 

It isat present our desire to place this char- 
ity on a firm foundation, so that it may live 
after those who founded it are gone, and that 
what they have learned in almost thirty years’ 
experience may not be wasted, 

‘To do this, we are now asking help from the 
benevolent public of Boston, 

We have lost through death many of those 
who have given us generous aid in the past, 
and we cannot rely on volunteers to carry on 
the work when those who have devoted a 
large part of their life to it are no longer here, 

We have tried the experiment in the year 
1902 of engaging two paid assistants and of 
arranging that one should be at our room (at 
27 Fayette Street) in the morning and one in 
the afternoon, so that applicants who wished 
to consult us may be seen at any time. We 
find that other charities concerned in helping 
children are desirous of referring these cases 
to us; but they cannot do so unless we have 
a place where one of our workers may be seen 
at any time during the day. By this ar- 
rangement each worker has a portion of 
the day in which to visit and attend to the 
necessary business connected with her work, 

During the year 1902 we assisted 262 
mothers. It is probable that the number will 
be larger in 1903. 

In order to meet the needs of the situation 
and to make our work thorough and effective, 
we need more financial support,—not, indeed, 
nearly so much as if we carried on an institu- 
tional charity, but more than we have re- 
ceived in the last years of our work, 

During 1902 we received in subscriptions 
$1,171, and our expenses in items amounted 
to $1,299.19 (exclusive of salaries and rent), 
Hach mother mentioned represents a mother 
and child, ‘wo salaries and the rent of a 
room will increase the necessary expenditure 
to $2,699.19 (cach salary $600, the rent of 
the room $200), ‘This is the least sum with 
which we can expect to continue our work, 
If we have a larger number of applicants, we 
may need a third assistant, 

Comparing this statement with the reports 
of other charities doing kindred work (though 
none exactly like ours), we find the follow- 
ing figures ;— 

One of these assisted in one year 178 ap- 
plicants and expended $15,615.85, an aver- 
age of $87.72 for each case, 

Another assisted 58 at an expense of 
$5,667.17, about $97.71 for each, 

The third assisted 127, expending $11,- 
438.53, about $93.59 for each. 

A fourth received 68, expending $8,022.27, 


-making $97.50 for each, 


_ In comparing these rates with our own, we 
will consider only the number of mothers 
helped by our paid assistants (since nearly a 
third were cared for by a volunteer worker), 
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At our room, however, 177 were aided by the 
two new assistants. 

The expenditure for these in items was 
$626.35; and adding two salaries and the 
rent made an actual expenditure of $1,876.35 
(one assistant was not engaged in the begin- 
ning of the year), ‘The average here is $10.60 
for each mother and child assisted, including 
rent and salaries, 

We are not criticising the expenditure of 
institutions. For some cases institutions are 
necessary, and the methods of these are neces- 
sarily expensive, But since there remain a 
large number of women who are aided in a 
more wholesome way, without an institution 
and at a smaller expense (about an eighth or 
ninth as much), it seems wise and practical 
to try to place our charity on a firm basis; 
and, unless our income is increased, it cannot 
continue, ‘Those whom we are ready ‘and 
able to help effectively and to make self-sup- 
porting will be thrown on other charities, re- 
quiring an expenditure of from eighty to al- 
most a hundred dollars for each one, 

Our treasurer, Mrs, W, C, Williamson, 370 
Marlboro Street, Boston, will receive and ac- 
knowledge anything sent to us, Checks 
should be made out to Sarah H, Williamson, 
treasurer, 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon St. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The Leavening Process. 

One gets a fresh sense of the importance of 
the Sunday-school by taking a survey of its 
relations to nation, home, and church, We 
often lose ourselves in discouraging details; 
but, when we rise, the vision expands, and 
things are seen in their large lines and true 
proportion, 

An illustration of this is found in the new 
book, “Leavening the Nation,’ which has 
just been prepared and put forth by Rey. 
Joseph B, Clark, The sub-title is, “The 
Story of American Home Missions’’; and 
among the striking facts presented is a refer- 
ence to the work of the Sunday-school in this 


leavening process, I quote a short pas- 
sage -— 
“The American Sunday School Union 


which took its present form in 1824, is an- 
other agency of immense power in the leaven- 
ing of America, Careful inquiry at that time 
failed to discover more than one hundred Sun- 
day-schools in the United States, and most of 
these were in connection with churches, Be- 
tween these scattered churches tens of thou- 
sands of children were growing up without 
the least religious instruction or knowledge of 
the Bible, It was the office of the Sunday 
School Union to go before the home mission« 
ary movement and prepare this neglected soil 
for the planting of the church, In its nearly 
eighty years of endeavor, it has opened more 
than a hundred thousand schools, with six 
hundred thousand teachers and between four 
and five million scholars, It has distributed 
Sunday-school literature to the value of 
$9,000,000, which has found its way not only 
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to needy churches and Sunday-schools, but to 
the army and navy, to prisons, reformatories, 
penitentiaries, and lapsed classes. During 
the first eight years of its record (1824-32) 
the number of its converts was estimated to 
be 50,000, and during the last ten years more 
than 70,000 have been actually reported. In 
the same period more than eleven hundred 
churches have grown out of the schools it has 
planted, In any estimate of leavening forces 
the Sunday School Union must be awarded a 
place of great influence and of high honor.” 
It has been my contention at all times that 
the Sunday-school has a stronger relation to 
the general welfare of the country than super- 
ficial observers suppose, It is not always an 
educational relation, but one of leavening. 
In a country of free institutions like ours, the 
leavening power of ideas is seen in its highest 
degree, Everything is fluent; and there isa 
contagion, a diffusion constantly going on of 
that which is almost impalpable and unmeas- 
urable. Not logic, but sentiment, prevails in 
the world, ‘The Sunday-school is a great 
head source of general sentiment, ‘all of which 
is ceaselessly at work and endlessly uplifting. 
I feel like citing in connection with this sub- 
ject of “Leavening the Nation’ a similar 
thought as to leavening the home, ‘The home 
has been called the corner-stone of our repub- 
lic. In one sense, it is the unit, Asare the 
American homes, so greatly will be the Amer- 
ican religion and the American institutions, to 
say nothing of the American individual life. 
It is sometimes erroneously assumed that 
the Sunday-school interferes with the home; 
that home religion suffers in the ratio of the 
Sunday-school activity. Nothing could be 
more aside from the mark, Dr. H. Clay 
‘Trumbull very well says: “If, indeed, it be 
true that the tendency of the Sunday-school 
is to diminish the measure and power of fam- 
ily religion in its field, it ought to have made 
short work of the little there. was remaining 
for it to destroy at the time it first came into 
prominence in the United States. But, while 
family religion is not yet what it should be in 
this country, it was never so good, nor was 
there ever so much of it, as since the influence 
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of the Sunday-school has been brought to 
bear in its favor.” 

“In short, I believe that whatever we have 
in America of satisfactory home religious in- 
struction is largely due to the Sunday-school, 
and that our still existing lack in this direc- 
tion in the home is to be reached and supplied 
through a wise use and a wise improving of 
the Sunday-school, as the divinely appointed 
complement of the family for the religious 
teaching of the young. And, asin America in 
modern times, so everywhere and always the 
brightest days of family religion have been 
coincident with, and have been consequent 
upon, the efficiency of church-school work in 
the community.” 

In looking back, we cast a glamour over the 
past. We frequently imagine conditions that 
never existed. Religious education in the 
home and religious observances in the home 
were never fully in vogue at any time in our 
history. Over and over leaders like Cotton 
Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and many preach- 
ers less strenuous, inveighed against the family 
delinquencies in recognizing religion. ‘The 
Sunday-school has been an ally of the home 
and to-day does the work which the home 
hesitates to undertake, 

In a third way the leavening process has 
been going on, and now actively continues. 
I refer to the church. It is sometimes ar- 
gued that the church suffers because of the 
Sunday-school, and that, if a Sunday-school 
is made prosperous, it must generally be at 
the cost of the church. ‘The facts do not sus- 
tain the charge. Here and there instances 
may be found where the children and young 
people are drawn away from church attend- 
ance. But these exceptions are few com- 
pared with the rule. The best workers in 
the church are usually graduates from the 
Sunday-school, ‘The majority of the most 
loyal members of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions are those who have been 
trained in the Sunday-school, ‘This is the 
logic of the situation; and, when it is not 
worked out, there is some grievous and spec- 
ial defect. 

In the very midst of convincing argu- 
ments for a wiser education in Sunday- 
schools, I do not lose sight of this other 
element of power, the leavening influence. 
They must go together, and always do com- 
bine in the best forms of religious educa- 
tion. ‘The claims of the heart and the head 
are recognized at the same time, Thus, in 
this threefold relation to the nation, home, 
and church, we see the Sunday-school accom- 
plishing incalculable results. 

Epwarp A, Hor'ton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. } 


It is a difficult thing to keep the board of 
directors of any association from getting into 
ruts, and finally becoming a mere close corpo- 
ration with but one idea, ‘To avoid this dan- 
ger, and to secure a geographicall represen- 
tative board of directors, the Noninating 
Committee sends to the unions requests for 
nominations to the various offices and posi- 
tions on board of directors. I know that 
there are young people in the towns where I 
have visited this year who would make valu- 
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able workers on the board of directors, It is 
to bring forward just such people that these 
requests are sent out, I urge the unions not 
only for their own sake, but for the sake of 
the National Union, to give these requests im- 
mediate attention. 

EaryC. Davis, Vice-President, 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE SPREAD OF UNITARIANISM, 


REV, GHORGH HALE RELD, 


Many of us who live in places where Unita- 
rians are many and prominent tend to be- 
come rather passive than active Unitarians. 
Some of the reasons why are quickly found, 
In the first place, Unitarianism has been 
handed down to us from our fathers. With 
them it was a cause; but they did the fighting, 
and they have given it to us for an inheri- 
tance, 

‘The first Unitarians were pilgrims. Steer- 
ing out to the open sea, each man shared all 
the perils and the labor of the voyage; and, 
landing on the rock-bound coast, each man 
had to do his part of the working and the suf- 
fering. ‘To them ‘freedom to worship God” 
was not a possession, but a cause. In the 
Mayflower days of Unitarianism every man 
perforce bore a hand. 

Now we know that there is nothing more 
likely to make a man a whole-souled possessor 
of a thing as to win it himself. ‘Those who 
builded the faith loved it with their whole 
hearts. ‘Thesonof Kzra Stiles Gannett writes 
of him: “He loved to glorify the faith. It 
was the beauty of holiness to him. ‘To draw 
its doctrines out in systematic order, and de- 
scribe them operating on the heart and life 
was his delight. ... ‘Time and again he re- 
turned to it as the years went by. ‘The love 
was born in these early days, when such work 
was essential to the organization of the new 
sect.”” Gannett loved the faith because he 
had worked to make it. 

We know also that there is nothing more 
liable to make a man lazy, weak, and flabby 
than inherited possessions, whether they are 
money, houses, lands, or ideas, Some of our 
churches have inherited funds that help 
toward their financial support; and it often 
happens that these funds, intended to give 
the church life, make it dead, inactive, un- 
ambitious. ‘Lo some of our churches the in- 
heritance of Unitarian ideals brings a weak- 
ness like the benumbing effect of the fund, 
The financial fund may prevent a church 
from live working together. ‘The intellectual 
funds, if we are not watchful, may keep us 
from active thinking and believing together. 

‘There is one influence that may often 
make the inheritor the live owner; that is 
to be obliged to care for his possessions, to 
fight for them, to win them over again, It 
takes a war to make patriots of most of us. 
It takes opposition, controversy, to lead us to 
test these inherited opinions of ours, to make 
us lay hold of them, understand them, and 
firmly believe them, Next to the power of 
our own doubt and our own struggle to 
make us live believers is the doubt of an- 
other, Probably few of us know what it is 
to believe our Unitarian gospel till we are 
brought into contact with some one who 
does not believe it. ‘That was a second force 
that made the early Unitarians firm in the 
faith, They were not only makers, they 
were defenders. Jews were never more Jew- 
ish than when Antiochus Epiphanes tried to 
turn them into Greeks; and we Unitarians 
are never more Unitarians than when some- 
body, in a jesting or hostile tone, asks us 
what we believe, 

Just here, however, we come to another 
force that tends to make us passive Unitarians, 
—we rarely are called upon to defend our 
faith, There are no longer hostile camps 
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orthodox and liberals, but rather friendly 
wings of an army of God, ec irel me 
somewhat in position, but conscious first, an 
nearly always, of the common cause for 
which they are fighting. 

Now I believe that there are still splendid 
opportunities for Unitarian pilgrims and 
crusaders, and that the reason more of us are 
not working, fighting Unitarians is not be- — 
cause there is no need of building and defend- 
ing our faith, but because we do not know 
our denominational life well enough to see its 
deepest needs, 

ere is building still to be done. Unita- 
tianism is still in the making, In its grand 
outlines it may be ever the same; but in 
countless ways it is always being changed, 
developed, perfected. So it happens that, 
if we are real Unitarians, we are always 
makers of Unitarianism. We receive the 
essentials of our faith from the first Unita- 
rians; but the interpretation of the great 
commandments, the translation of them into 
the language of our present life, the applica- 
tion of them to our immediate needs, their 
organization for work and worship, are parts 
of our religion which we must make for our- 
selves, and, as we see our duty here, we may 
still become makers of Unitarianism. 

Yes, we ought still to be making and we 
ought still to be defending our faith. It is 
very hard for those of us who live close to 
Boston, where Unitarianism is smiled upon, 
to realize that, as we go a few miles west or 


south, we may come to places where our 


faith is as much misrepresented and abused as 
in the long-past days of the New England 
Unitarian controversy. ‘There are still towns 
in the West and the South where the 
Unitarian minister is hardly reckoned a min- 
ister of the gospel, and where the people of 
the Unitarian Church are treated, more or 
less openly, as a congregation of sinners, In 
these places where Unitarians are abused, 
moreover, are some of the stanchest believers; 
and we, by coming close to them, may feel 
the power that helps them to believe. The 
way for many of us, in these days, to catch 
some of the enthusiasm that comes to the 
crusading faith is to identify ourselves with 
our denominational life, so that we may feel 
the struggles that still are going on on the 
frontier, where Unitarianism still is missionary 
work, and so know some of the fervor of the 
missionary spirit. Enrolling ourselves in the 
army of the faithful, we may hear the calls 
that come from the firing line, however 
distant; and, responding with our strength, 
awaken ourselves to the activity of the soldier 
in active service, 

Why, then, should we not all be active 
Unitarians? If we are Unitarians at all, we 
are still builders, we are still defenders of the 
faith, We are constantly learning its mean- 
ing for our lives. We are still telling its 
meaning to the many who are misunder- 
standing and misrepresenting it, Let us, 
then, go out into the fields, work and strive, 
and make our Unitarianism a faith that be- 
longs to us because we have builded and 
et remembering that, as we ourselves 

uild and plant and guard the faith of our 
fathers, we shall believe it, eo 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, —— 


Krno’s CHapgey, Boston.—The Wednes- 
day noon service, April 1, will be conducted 
by Rev. William I, Lawrance of Winchester, 


‘Toe Natrona, Aiaancr.—The South 
Middlesex Alliance Branches will hold the last | 
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cordially invited. Secretaries of each Branch 
will please send fullreports. ; 


_CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The  seventy- 
fourth session of the Channing Conference will 
be held March 31 and April 1 with the Unita- 
rian church at Fall River. The conference 
sermon will be given by Rev. James Eells. 
The essay will be by Rev. C. F. Dole on ‘‘A 
Liberal Education for the People.” .The 
Channing Conference Sunday School Union 
will have the afternoon session. John M. 
Wilson, Secretary. 


MiInIsTERIAL Union.—The next meeting 
will be held in Channing Hall on Monday 
next, March 30, at 10.30 a.m. Address by 
President Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Subject, 
“What do you want your National Associa- 
tion todo?” At the close of meeting, luncheon 
will be served at 25 centseach. ‘These lunch- 
eons were planned to promote social relations 
among our ministers. Unless more give the 
encouragement of their presence, they will be 
discontinued. Frank §. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


Tse Myrnisters’ Union.—The spring 
meeting of the Ministers’ Union will be held 
on Tuesday, March 31, in the town hall at 
Ayer, commencing at 1 P.M. ‘The chief topic 
of the day will be ‘“The New Movement for 
Religious Education.” Rev. A. F. Dunnels 
of Fitchburg will open the discussion. Rev. 
W. C. Brown of Littleton will follow. It is 
believed that this topic is one of the most in- 
teresting and important that could be chosen 
from the newer subjects that are now occupy- 
ing the attention of intelligent and good men. 
A thorough and instructive discussion is de- 
sired and hoped for. Rev. E. D. Burr, D.D., 
of Newton will aid in presenting the subject. 

The general order of exercises for the after- 
noon will be as follows: 1. A cup of tea. It 
is hoped that as many ministers as possible 
will be promptly at the hall at one o’clock, in 
order to enjoy this brief social opportunity to- 
gether, 2. Discussion of the main subject. 
3. Miscellaneous business, reports, elections, 
etc. A general invitation is extended to all 
the friends of the union in Ayer and sur- 
rounding towns to join this meeting at 2 P.M. 
William J. Batt, Corresponding Secretary. 


Meetings. 

THEODORE PARKER MEMoRIAL.—The Wo- 
men’s Alliance Branch will hold an Easter 
sale of fancy articles, neckwear, aprons, home- 
made candies, etc., on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons and evenings, April 2 and 3, at 3 
and 7.30 o’clock. The attendance and inter- 
est of Unitarian friends are solicited. 


Tse UnitTarIAN SuNDAy ScHooL UNION 
oF Boston.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Sunday School Union was held in the 
Church of the Disciples on Monday evening, 
March 16. In the absence of the president 
on account of sickness, the vice-president, 
Mr. Maro §. Brooks, presided. The pro- 
gramme was prepared by the united efforts 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and the Boston Sunday School Union. Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, gave an address on the subject, ‘How to 
teach Doctrine: Our Five Points of Faith.” 
Imagining a Sunday-school of boys and girls 
averaging eleven years of age before him, Mr. 
Van Ness demonstrated in a masterly way 
and with rare genius how The Fatherhood of 
God, The Brotherhood of Man, The Leader- 
ship of Jesus, Salvation by Character, and The 
Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward 
Forever could be taught. The blackboard 
was used freely; and questions and illustra- 
tions followed each other in quick succession, 
given in ways that could not fail to appeal to 
children, especially to the boys. No adequate 

of such a lesson could be given. The 
was followed by a lively and interesting 
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discussion, and concluded by Dr. Charles G. 
Ames. Lena Ll. Carpenter, Secretary. 


THE WorcESTER LEAGUE.—The Worces- 
ter League of Unitarian Women held their 
regular monthly meeting March 18 in the 
South Unitarian Church. Eighty members 
were present. The president, Mrs. Weatherly, 
was in the chair. ‘The usual business was 
transacted, and reports read and approved. 
The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
News was given by Miss Clara Billings, who 
spoke at length on “Juvenile Courts,” stating 
that the State of Massachusetts has for some 
years led the whole country in the example of 
dealing with children. The Chicago Juvenile 
Court is also considered a model. Mrs. Lucy 
L. Flower has been called the mother of ju- 
venile court law. Continuing, she said, ‘‘Wor- 
cester has every week a juvenile court session; 


and, if those who deal with the children err at | 


all, it is on the side of leniency and mercy, 
and no child under twelve years of age can be 
detained in jail.’’ The speaker paid a high 
tribute to the Worcester Boys’ Club. ‘The 
first paper was by Mrs. EF. A. Hersey of West- 
boro, upon the question ‘‘What are the State 
and Worcester doing for Juvenile Offenders?” 
in which she discussed the methods and work 
of the Lyman Reformatory School for Boys at 
Westboro. ‘The second paper, upon the ques- 
tion ‘Is Juvenile Crime on the Increase in 
Massachusetts?’ was by Mrs. W. FE. Nor- 
cross, who argued from the negative side of 
the question, and said that, unless the answer 
was “No,” faith is vain and the labor of thou- 
sands of noble men and women throughout 
the land is thrown away. In refutation of a 
statement made ina magazine article, that ju- 
venile crime is increasing steadily and alarm- 
ingly in the United States she said: ‘‘If juve- 
nile crime is increasing, is not the population 
on the increase also, to an alarming extent, by 
immigration from other nations? Is the 
proportion greater? I doubt it.’’ But the 
writer did not wish to imply that juvenile 
criminals are largely children of immigrants, 
for such is not the case. ‘The discussion of 
these papers was general and earnest. ‘The 
Finance Committee recommended that the 
contribution for the day be given to the 
Wichita Kansas Society, which recommenda- 
tion was adopted. Sarah H, Davis, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


THE SouTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
Rev. Henry C. Parker, Secretary: The one 
hundred and eleventh session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, on March 20, by invita- 
tion of the church and the Newton Unitarian 
Club. On Thursday evening, following the 
monthly supper of the club, there was a meet- 
ing in the church, at which Minot J. Savage, 
D.D., of New York spoke on “Our Opportu- 
nity and our Duty.” ‘This meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Newton Club; and 
the church was filled to its full capacity, the 
greater part of the audience being men. 

The conference opened on Friday with a 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, after which the president, Mr. 
George H. Ellis; took the chair, and, following 
the reading of the record of the last meeting, 
introduced Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., who gave a very earnest and carefully 
prepared address on “Denominational Loy- 
alty.” He thought there was a lack of de- 
nominational loyalty among us, and this was 
due: (1) to changes in theological teaching; 
(2) a false interpretation of the widely ac- 
cepted doctrine of evolution; (3) the absence 
of the democratic and missionary spirit; (4) 
and the choking cares of modern hfe, 

There are two phases of this lack: (1) 
penatal indifference to the higher things of 

e, especially on the part of men; and (2) 
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parental indifference to the religious educa- 
tion of children. 

What we need for recreation is not more 
entertainments, but deeper religious life. (1) 
We should not be discouraged, since there is 
no condition that cannot be bettered if we 
are determined to better it. Discouragement 
is only exaggerated egotism. (2) We should 
have closer organization, not be afraid to 
take hold together and work for a common 
cause. In this opening century, God has 
called us to a great work. He has given us 
something to do, and we are not worthy of 
our heritage if we do not do it. 

‘The discussion was opened by Dr. Crothers, 
who said our supreme loyalty was to truth 
and to the work that is still to be done. We 
should teach our children to believe in the 
holy catholic church as a church that is not 
et finished, and that they are to have part 
in its unfinished work. 

Rev. Mr. Wicks told of his success in coax- 
ing children into the church, and made a pa- 
thetic appeal to ministers not to criticise the 
officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Rev. Messrs. Staples, Millar, Bond, 
Snyder, Jaynes, Hudson, and Mr. J. C. Cor- 
bett of Malden took part in the discussion. 
A collection was taken, which amounted to 
$46.82. Mr. O. M. Fisher then invited the 
conference to partake of the luncheon pro- 
vided by the Newton Unitarian Club. 

At 2 p.m. the conference reassembled in 
the church, ‘The president announced the 
following committee to nominate officers for 
the following year: Rev. W. I. Lawrance of 
Winchester, Mr. O. M. Fisher of Newton,'Mrs. 
Frederic Gill of Arlington. After the roll-call 
of the churches, Hon. Samuel I. Powers of 
Newton gave an earnest address on the rela- 
tion of laymen to the church. He said lay- 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Industrial Art in 1903.—The growth of industrial 
art in this country goes steadily forward, and every year 
sees an advance in the artistic standards of all classes of 
society. It is possible now to purchase the artistic at the 
cost of the commonplace, and this is especially true of fur- 
niture and of one house in this city,—the Paine Furniture 
Company of Canal Street. It is hard to understand how 
such beautiful furniture can be sold for the low figures 
which they quote. 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8St., 
Adjoining Dudley St, Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


TO REST AWHILE, 


the invalid will find a cheerful, healthful 
home at Woodside Cottages. Pine 
groves, beautiful views, and pleasant en- 
vironment. No mental cases received. 
Address 


Dr. F. W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
jan climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. ‘Town ac- 
commodations and pale, Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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men were under no legal obligations to sup- 
port the church, yet they do it all over the 
country. This is because they believe in it, 
and because there is in their nature a religious 
element. All just laws, all beneficent govern- 
ments, all business prosperity, rest on the 
creed of Christ, which is love to God and man, 
and the Golden Rule. No nation can be 
great that has not a conscience and the en- 
lightenment of Christian liberty. The Unita- 
rian creed penetrates the foundations of 
society. It is a practical religion, which 
makes a man better, and through him makes 
the race better. The Unitarian church is to 
play an important part in the humanities of 
the century. 

Rey. Ida C. Hultin, after announcing that 
she had not yet fully recovered from an attack 
of la grippe, spoke with great physical energy 
against the complacency of Eastern Unita- 
rians. We cannot be content with the 
achievements of the past, as new problems 
are continually coming, and we need new 
vision and new life to meet them. We must 
press on to a new realization of the best in the 
universe. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot, after an extended defence 
of the administration of the American Unita- 
rian Association, declaring that it was better 
than we deserved, spoke of the work which 
the Association was doing, especially empha- 
sizing its efforts to unite our free churches in 
the service of our common ideals and pur- 
poses, to plant new churches in well-selected 
centres of population, and to promote inter- 
national fellowship among our fellow-be- 
lievers in all parts of the world. He argued 
that congregationalism and missionary effi- 
ciency were not incompatible; but we must 
learn to pull together, and have the inspira- 
tion and joy of united efforts in applying our 
truth and faith to human needs. We have 
freedom enough, all that we can ask for. 
What we need is fellowship. 

He was followed by Rev. Mr. Hudson, who 
thought criticism was a sign of health and 
profitable, when it was wise and honest. 

Rey. Mr. Forbes closed the discussion with 
a few well-chosen words in defence of loy- 
alty, which does not mean servile adherence 
to an organization with a set of opinions, but 
to an organization that exists to promote the 
higher life. 

After a vote of thanks to Channing Church 
and the Newton Unitarian Club and the sing- 
ing of a hymn, Rey. A. L. Hudson pronounced 
the benediction. 


Churches. 


ATHOL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J W. Barker: The annual meeting of 
the church was held at Unity Hall last Tues- 
day evening. There was a good attendance. 
The meeting was called to order by the clerk 
of the society, F. E. Wing; and J. C. Hill was 
chosen moderator. The treasurer reported 
the total receipts of the year to have been 
$3,910, the expenditures $3,765, leaving a bal- 
ance of $145. ‘The reports from the various 
organizations of the church showed very 
gratifying results. The Unity Club have 
bought a beautiful carpet for the church, and 
had the interior retinted. The Sunday-school 
is in a flourishing condition. The kindergarten 
etass now number over sixty. The Sunday 
morning services have been largely attended. 
At the beginning of the winter Mr. Barker 
commenced a series of stereopticon lectures, 
which have been so popular that Unity Hall 
has been taxed toitsutmost. At each Jecture 
the hall has been crowded with an audience 
of over five hundred people, many unable to 
gain admission. We look forward to the fut- 
ure with hope, believing that in the building 
up of the individual churches we are rendering 
the best possible service to our denomination. 


Curcaco, Iit.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford: The following 


. 
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subjects were announced by Mr. Pulsford for 
his morning and afternoon sermons during 
March: “The Idyl of the Old Testament,” 
‘“‘The Gospel of God,” ‘Take Heed how ye 
hear,” “The Two Selves,” “Seeing Things 
as they are,” ‘‘Life as a Work of Art,” “For- 
giveness,”’ ‘‘Blessed are they that hear the 
Word of God and keep it,’”’ “The Righteous- 
ness that is by Faith,” ‘‘Insipid Christianity.” 
A course of weekly lectures began on March 
12, Three of these will be on Hawthorne, by 
Mrs. Porter Lander MacClintoch; and the last 
one will be given by Rev. W. W. Fenn. Mr. 
Pulsford is conducting a Monday afternoon 
class for the study of the Old Testament in 
the light of modern criticism, in the Unitarian 
rooms at 175 Dearborn Street. On March 13 
Prof. Vincent of Chicago University lectured 
at the chapel. 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. John Baltzly: The annual meeting this 
year has been long drawn out; but things have 
been done that, it is hoped, will strengthen 
the church, First, the society has assumed 
responsibility for the Sunday-school at the 
latter’s request. It has elected the Sunday- 
school officers, which it will do henceforth; 
and it has created and elected a Sunday- 
school Committee, which is to havea general 
oversight of the school, fill official vacancies, 
report at the annual meeting of the school’s 
condition, and nominate persons for its offi- 
cers. The forces of the parish have been 
unified still further by merging the church 
with the society. The former petitioned the 
latter to open the way for this by adopting 
a Declaration of Purpose, by amending its 
article on membership, and by taking on it- 
self the election of the officers that assist in 
the communion service and the Relief Com- 
mittee. All this the society has agreed to. 
It has adopted a Declaration of Purpose, it 
has amended its article un membership, and 
it has elected the needful additional officers 
and committee-men; and so now this church 
is rid of the “double-organization” evil. The 
society also created and elected a Hospitality 
Committee. The report of the Standing 
Committee was encouraging. At the end of 
the year all bills were paid, and there was a 
small balance in the treasury. The morning 
collections averaged $1 more than they did 
the year before. The ordinary expenditures 
were about $2,300. The committee that 
had charge of the recent remodelling of the 
church made a very cheering report. ‘The 
total expenditure for this was, in round num- 
bers, $6,500. Every bill has been paid, and 
the committee has a balance in hand to turn 
over to the society’s treasurer. More than 
two hundred and fifty persons shared as sub- 
scribers in this work; and, as most of the 
money was expended in beautifying the in- 
terior, the people feel more and more, as 
they come together for worship, that the 
money they gave was well given and well 
spent. The Sunday-school is in good condi- 
tion, and so is the Woman’s Circle. ‘The lat- 
ter contributed $600 to the remodelling fund, 
and the former $150. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our’ Father, 
Rev. Charles P. Wellman: On the evening of 
March 10 a reception was tendered’ to Mr. 
Wellman, About one hundred people were 
present, including seven members of the newly 
formed Unitarian Association of Harrisburg, 
Pa. As it rained during the evening, the 
members of the congregation felt~gratified at 
the response. Orchestral music was fur- 
nished, and several local vocalists of promi- 
nence rendered selections. 

Our president, M T. Garvin, introduced 
Mr. Wellman, whose first regular sermon was 
delivered the Sunday previous, March 8, toa 
steadily-increasing- group of Unitarians and 
people of the larger faith. 

Mr. Wellman leaves Lancaster each Sunday, 
at the close of the morning service, and con- 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
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ducts an afternoon service at Harrisburg, | 


thirty-five miles west. ; 
This is the beginning of what the earnest 


workers of the Church of Our Father believe 
will terminate in a circuit of churches at Co- 
lumbia, York, Harrisburg, Lebanon, and 
Reading, Pa. Warren S. Rehm, Clerk. 


PorTLAND, ME.—First Parish, Rev. John 
C. Perkins: Previous to May, 1902, there were 
in the First Parish of Portland two distinct 
women’s organizations, the Unity and the 
Women’s Alliance. ‘The former administered 
the work of the philanthropic interests in the 
church in part; the latter directed the literary 
and religious study of its members, engaged 
in philanthropic work also, and in general 
denominational efforts. Each was actively 
interested in arranging for lectures, social 
gatherings, and other entertainments. It 
was believed that the work of one organiza- 
tion would be more effectual than that of two 
with many similar interests, sometimes con- 
flicting. Therefore, the present Women’s 
Alliance of the First Parish was organized, 
embracing the interests and activities of 
both the Unity and the former Alliance. The 
policy and the work are the same as before. 

During the autumn and winter the regular 
business meetings have been held the first 
Tuesday in each month. The sewing circles 
have met each week, and have prepared gar- 
ments for distribution through the ministry at 
large. Once each month the study depart- 
ment have held meetings, following for the 
year’s study the “‘ History of Unitarianism in 
New England.” In this connection Dr. De 
Normandie, Dr. Lyon, and Mr. Perkins have 
delivered addresses. There is also a Post- 
office Mission department. 

A sale held in November resulted in a profit 
of $750. February 20 Miss Beatrice Herford 
gave a recital of her ‘‘Original Monologues.” 
This was of stich general interest that it was 
given in a hall rather thanin the Parish House, 
and, although the expenses were heavy, $152 
was realized. Other entertainments, also, 
have been enjoyed. 

The funds are expended for helping to meet 
the expenses of the parish, for aid to various 
denominational and charitable interests, and 
in response to appeals for aid from other Alli- 
ance Branches. $25 has recently been given 
to Mr. Chappel for the new church at Fort 
Fairfield. 


REDLANDS, Cau.—Rev. George W. Stone 
preached on ‘“‘Others and Ourselves,” from the 
text in Luke vi. 38, “For with what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
‘After the sermon the minister made a proposi- 
tion to establish in Redlands a Unitarian 
church, pledging his services as minister until 
such time as a satisfactory minister could be 
secured to lead the church. After considera- 
ble discussion of the proposition the matter 
was submitted to the meeting, and the propo- 
sition accepted, forty-six persons voting in 
the affirmative. It is understood that Mr. 
Stone will reside in Redlands for a time at 
least, and that he will continue to preach in 
McGinness Hall until other arrangements 
have been made. The attendance at the 
meetings for the past five Sundays has been 
very good and steadily increasing. The pros- 
pects for a new church seem to be bright and 
promising. 


Post-office Mission. 


I have an Easter sermon, by James Free- 
man Clarke, prepared especially for the use 
of Post-office Mission workers, and will send 
copies free of charge to any Post-office Mis- 
sion worker who can use them. Please men- 
tion the number required. The sermon is 
called “Many Mansions in God’s House.” 
Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


years ago’ saw the demand for improved construction. 
Now comes a loud demand for artistic beauty in line and 
proportion,—a beauty which shall endure and be a perpet- 
ual delight to its owner. 


rooms and see three and a half acres of this new furniture, 
representing the best survivals and_ traditions of the 
past. 
and Colonial cabinet work as there is in any store in this 
country. 


out, with cross-banded mouldings, edges, and borders ; of 
a color like a ripe horse-chestnut, relieved by old-fashioned wrought trimmings of antique brass. 
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UP TO 1908. 


Every year the demand is for better furniture. Ten 


You catch the idea as you walk through our ware- 


We show as complete a collection of Georgian 


Here is a piece at random,—a Bureau from a set. 
The finest of tough San Domingo mahogany, inside and 


Every detail is historically true. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
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Pleasantries. 


When Gen. John A. Dix gave his memorable 
order, “If any one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot,” the 
nation was electrified. Artemas Ward, how- 
ever, made the general merry when he asked 
in his modest, hesitating way, ‘‘But—general 
—suppose he hadn’t any spot?” 


Among the famous sayings of Judge Kerr 
are the following: “King David said in his 
haste, ‘All men are liars.’ If he had sat in 
this court for forty years, as I have, he would 
have said it at his leisure.” ‘The moment 
you, a foreigner, land at Dover, you are sup- 
posed to know the whole law of England, 
which nobody ever knew yet.” 


Gov. Odell tells this story of an optimistic 
parson: A poor Irishman had lost both legs 
by an accident in a stone quarry, and was in 
the hospital. ‘Come, cheer up, my good 
man,” said the parson, brightly. ‘You’ve 
lost a pair of legs, but it’s not so bad as it 
might be.” “Shure, I dunno but you’re 
roight,” replied the fellow, glumly. “I sup- 
pose it would have been a thundering sight 
worse if I’d ever learned to dance.” 


A sporting Irishman determined to raise 


some game roosters, and put some prize eggs | 


under the old hen in the back yard. His 
wife, wishing to discourage him, replaced 
them by ducks’ eggs. Some weeks later the 
wife heard a noise in the wood-shed. She 
rushed out, and there stood Pat watching 
with delight the first efforts of a newly hatched 
duck to waddle. “Bridget! Bridget! Will 
you luk at the fut on him! Sure, a bir-rd 
twice his size couldn’t thrip him.”’ 


Baron Huddlestone told Walter Frith of a 
case which he tried concerning a charge of 
robbery with violence. The case for the 
prosecution rested mainly on the discovery 
of a hat on the scene of the assault, which 
was declared to belong to the prisoner. The 
defence argued that the hat was one in gen- 
eral use, and that the evidence was too un- 
reliable for commitment on a serious offence. 
The jury finally acquitted the prisoner. As 
the latter was leaving the dock, he turned to 
the judge and said, “And now, my lord, can 
I ’ave my ’at?”’ 

Chief Justice John Marshall knew that 
water would tighten a tire on a wheel; and, 
when he once found a wheel loose, he drove 
into a little creek. This wet one part of the 
wheel. Then he drove out, and backed his 
horse. ‘The same part of the wheel went into 
the water again. Again he tried it, all the 
time getting the same part of the wheel wet. 
A negro came along, and, seeing the situa- 
tion, told the judge to drive into the water 
again. Then the negro took hold of a spoke, 
turned it around, and soon had all the wheel 
wet. Judge Marshall said, ‘Why, I never 
thought of doing that.” The negro smilingly 
replied, ‘‘Well, some people nat’ly have more 
sense than some others, anyhow.” 
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Educational = 


Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 
for Men and Women 


THE ALSTEAD SCHOOL 
of NATURAL HISTORY 
Alstead Centre, New Hampshire 
WILL OPEN ITS FIFTH SESSION ON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903 


The School aims to give its pupils such acquaintance 
with living nature as comes only from systematic study, 
under competent leadership, out-of-doors. 

The classes study at first hand the history written in the 
features of the landscape; the activities and adaptations 
of plants and insects; the haunts and habits of nesting 
birds. 

The knowledge gained in this way is real knowledge, 
and it lasts. 


These Courses were given in 1902, and will 
be repeated in 1903. 


By RALPH HOFFMANN, 
Instructor in the Browne and Nichols School. 
1. The Native Birds. 
2. The Inter-Relations of Flowers and In- 
sects. 


By WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Instructor in Natural Science in Milton Academy, 
3. Zoology with Special Reference to En- 
tomology. 
4. The Making of the Landscape. 


By HELEN M. NOYES, 
Teacher of Botany in the Newton High School. 
5. General Botany. 
6. The Ferns. 


By HOLLIS WEBSTER, 


Of the Boston Mycological Club and the Teachers’ 
School of Science. 


%. Trees and Shrubs. 
8. The Mushrooms. 


Other features of the next session will be announced in 
a forthcoming pamphlet. 


The School welcomes advanced students as well as 
beginners. It has well-equipped laboratories, and con- 
trols over five hundred acres of the surrounding country. 

The membership fee of one hundred and fifty dollars 
covers every expense of board, lodging, tuition, and excur- 
sions for the entire period of five weeks. The member- 
ship is limited, and early registration is important. 

Detailed information, photographs, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing 

WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Secretary of the Alstead School of Natural History, 


x Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provisi 
others. Send for catalopne to 

President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 
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